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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Get on up 

Since the present government took 
office and announced its plans for 
austerity, we’ve seen various strikes, 
rallies and actions. But the largest 
and most notable have been carried 
out by the student movement in their 
fight against the rise in tuition fees, 
education cuts and the slashing of the 
educational maintenance allowance. 

In times of immediate struggle and 
political unrest, unity projects natu¬ 
rally arise, and in the student move¬ 
ment the organising body which has 
recently come about to try to mobilise 
the kind of numbers that the National 
Union of Students can bring to a demo 
is the London Student Assembly. This 
is formed by students from universi¬ 
ties across London and comrades from 
groups such as the Socialist Workers 
Party, Counterfire, Workers Power and 
the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, as 
well as from student fronts and cam¬ 
paigns like the Education Activist 
Network, Coalition of Resistance, 
National Campaign Against Fees and 
Cuts and the Socialist Party’s student 
front, Youth Fight For Education, have 
attended. Sabbatical officers, NUS and 
University of London Union repre¬ 
sentatives have also been present at 
the meetings I went to. 

Meetings are held in a democratic 
way with the chairs and minute-tak¬ 
ers elected at the previous meeting. 
A leadership has yet to be elected, 
but, as far as I can tell, this is due 
to happen next Sunday amid discus¬ 
sion on democratic structures. This 
model obviously has potential. It is 
for coordinated action, planned and 
discussed between all participants 
in an open manner. It is obvious that 
something like this is needed to co¬ 
ordinate London-wide and hopefully 
it can spread to get a real nationwide 
network, where rank and file members 
of these groups can participate. Tasks 
such as flyers, Facebook and so on 
are allocated to attendees, with people 
from different groups working togeth¬ 
er on different projects and on the floor 
people pointing out when comrades 
from their own party are wrong. 

Above all other groups, the CPGB 
talks about unity on the left and not 
wrongly. Yet, when it comes to a genu¬ 
ine unity project with real potential 
and a more democratic structure to 
work under, comrades are nowhere to 
be seen. In fact, the CPGB has been 
surprisingly uninvolved in the student 
movement altogether. At a time when 
so many students are becoming politi¬ 
cally aware and the potential for unity 
is greatly increased, it is surprising to 
see such a lack of input from a group 
which places such emphasis on unity. 
You do not need to be a worker to be 
involved in the workers’ movement, 
you do not need to be unemployed to 
join an unemployed workers’ union 
and you do not need to be a student to 
participate in the student movement. 

Comrades from the CPGB would 
prefer to listen to a celebrity of the 
left talk about some date in history 
than attend the most recent Right to 
Work conference. I think this stems 
from a deeper problem than just lack 
of numbers and not enough people to 
cover everything. It seems to me more 
likely to do with priorities. Obviously, 
you think that the way your group goes 
about things is the best way to input 
and affect the movement, but I think 
this needs to be rethought. 

Communist politics is not a hobby 
and it shouldn’t be a discussion group 
constantly debating theory and tac¬ 
tics, but never implementing them. I 
am not underplaying the importance 
of theory, but a communist party is 
supposed to consist of theory and ac¬ 


tion, implementing the two, linking 
theory to action and action back to 
theory, and making sure that every¬ 
one engages in both. However, there 
is a distinct lack of any action in the 
CPGB. I know the CPGB isn’t a party, 
but a group should be modelled on the 
party it wishes to create, just as a party 
should be modelled on the society it 
wishes to create. 

Reading Mike Macnair’s article in 
last week’s paper, it rang true with the 
student movement at the present time 
and I’m sure this argument needs to be 
made to students (‘Arming the resist¬ 
ance’, December 2). Unfortunately, 
most students don’t read the Weekly 
Worker. Mike says: “Our immediate 
aim is therefore to have united cam¬ 
paigns at local level.” Whose aim? 
The CPGB’s? They don’t help to build 
these campaigns and don’t really get 
involved in them when they are set 
up unless it would make an interest¬ 
ing article. 

The problems with the London 
Student Assembly and the student 
movement in general are exactly those 
which Mike addresses in his article. 
Most of the focus is concentrated on 
action, to keep the movement going 
and, obviously, they are right so far 
because the numbers attending the 
demonstrations have been consistently 
large even in the face of cold weather 
and snow. The danger with this action- 
action-action plan is that of COR and 
Stop the War Coalition: that numbers 
will start to dwindle and marches of 
a few hundred will sedately proceed 
across London, a ghost of what they 
used to be. With no real politics be¬ 
ing provided to these students, bar ha¬ 
tred for the Conservatives, I fear that 
students will drift away, with no real 
answers and feeling alienated from 
the movement. 

The main politics which need to 
be provided are, firstly, international¬ 
ism. While many oppose the idea of 
only addressing issues that arise on a 
national level, they just say, ‘Look at 
the inspiring example the students and 
workers present in France or Greece: 
we need to be more like them’ - not 
‘We need to unite with the students 
and workers of the world against the 
capitalists.’ 

And, secondly, although the false 
politics that the left seem to be provid¬ 
ing cannot be described as outright 
lies, the implication is that these cuts 
are particularly bad because they’re 
coming from Eton and Oxbridge, 
which avoids the question of the 
Labour Party. I think this needs to 
be one of the first points we address; 
Conservatives, Labour or Lib Dems 
on their own would have all brought in 
these cuts. There is no obvious alterna¬ 
tive and people starting to question the 
system can only prepare themselves 
for an uncertain fiiture. 

Mike also writes: “We need broad 
mass unity to fight them. But if this 
broad mass unity is to require the far 
left, which in theory does advocate 
the overthrow of the existing capital¬ 
ist system, shutting up about this for 
the sake of unity, and serving as bag 
carriers for those who advocate na¬ 
tional solutions, it is actually a waste 
of time. It is true that people may be 
mobilised and so forth. But at the end 
of the day it will not prevent the cuts 
or result in the political defeat of the 
cuts project. It will be mere protest, 
ultimately ineffective.” 

It is a pity that this argument can¬ 
not be brought to the platform be¬ 
cause I think it is the right one. We 
have to have these arguments within 
these assemblies, and anything else 
that emerges. The limited unity that 
the London Student Assembly now 
maintains will dissolve if we are not 
honest about our politics. But, overall, 
I’m optimistic. 

Mike states: “What we want to 
see is a democratic campaign, which 


means that the national organisation 
and leadership has to be based on 
delegates from the united campaigns 
in the localities and be answerable to 
them.” 

I see this as the future for the 
London Student Assembly - if it can 
manage to build a national structure, 
start to involve more of the students 
who are attending the protests and 
the rank-and-file membership of the 
organisations, in particular the SWP. 
At the moment, the campaign is very 
much controlled by Clare Solomon 
(Counterfire, ULU), and tasks and du¬ 
ties are performed by volunteers in¬ 
stead of an elected steering committee. 

At the last meeting I attended, iron¬ 
ically SWP members were handing out 
a statement on democracy. However, 
this should be supported and I think 
a limited form of democracy will be 
achieved, as there are many groups 
involved that would not want to be 
marginalised and so will fight for de¬ 
mocracy in this space. EAN did not 
want to participate in NCAFC, as they 
were not involved from the start and 
felt they would not be represented 
fairly. We need a genuine united front 
with real potential and a space where 
finally groups are willing to operate 
together. It will be hard to maintain 
accountability and democracy, but the 
London Student Assembly is moving 
in the right direction and I would en¬ 
courage all comrades to get involved. 
Sinead Rylance 
Communist Students 

If only 

VN Gelis decries the statement by 
European Council president Herman 
Van Rompuy that the “nation-states 
are dead” (Letters, December 2). As 
a Marxist, I could only rejoice if such 
a statement were actually true! 

Surely, a basic requirement of 
internationalism is a view that the 
nation-state is historically dead, and 
the progressive solutions we need 
and fight for can only be achieved 
over its grave, and on the basis of the 
development of much wider associa¬ 
tions. Previous crises in the European 
Union have provided the fuel to drive 
towards much greater integration 
within it, and it is almost certain that, 
however much nationalists like VN 
Gelis dislike the idea, such will be the 
case this time too. 

S/he says that no serious commen¬ 
tator believes that the euro can sur¬ 
vive in its current state. That is quite 
clearly false. Although it’s possible 
that the euro may cease to exist in its 
present form, and I have explored the 
possibility of that myself, the reality 
is that it most likely will continue to 
exist in its present form, and there are 
plenty of serious commentators who 
hold that view. The reality is that the 
euro is a political project. At the end 
of the day, the political forces behind 
that project will do whatever is needed 
to ensure it continues. In a recent TV 
interview, Spanish prime minister Jose 
Luis Rodriguez Zapaterro was only 
the latest leader to spell out what that 
means: constructing a fiscal union to 
go along with the monetary union. 
Already, it has been agreed that next 
year the EU will issue its own bonds 
to raise capital in the markets, and that 
is just another step down the road of 
constructing a federal European state. 

As Marxists, we should welcome 
such a development, whilst fighting 
to try to ensure that the basis upon 
which this new state is constructed 
is as favourable to workers as we can 
possibly achieve. But, as a nationalist, 
VN Gelis cannot think in terms of such 
an international struggle by workers, 
because her/his mind is imprisoned 
within national borders, and as such s/ 
he ends up advocating the preservation 
of the existing reactionary capitalist 
states as though that were in some way 


preferable. 

S/he says: “Where national sov¬ 
ereignty is threatened, economic de¬ 
cisions are passed to the control of 
unelected bureaucrats.” But, within 
the confines of a global capitalist sys¬ 
tem, the question of national politi¬ 
cal sovereignty is irrelevant in such 
matters, especially for tiny economies 
such as Ireland. The reality is that 
both Greece and Ireland were already 
threatened by decisions made by peo¬ 
ple who were unelected, other than by 
their shareholders - not people in the 
International Monetary Fund or in the 
EU, but by the managers of the huge 
global bond funds, who refused to buy 
Irish debt other than at increasingly 
exorbitant interest rates! 

Moreover, while s/he is right 
to point out that the officials at the 
European Central Bank and in the EU 
commission are unelected (although 
of, course, the finance ministers who 
ultimately brokered this deal are 
elected), s/he fails to recognise that 
the state officials within any capital¬ 
ist state, including those who run the 
national central banks, are likewise 
unelected. Why does s/he think that an 
unelected Irish bureaucrat determin¬ 
ing Irish economic policy is any better 
than an unelected EU bureaucrat? 

The answer here is not to present 
national capitals or national state bu¬ 
reaucracies as somehow preferable, 
but to fight for a consistent democracy 
within the EU itself. In fact, even a 
consistently bourgeois democratic EU 
would be better able to withstand the 
pressure from specific sections of cap¬ 
ital than would an Irish workers’ state. 
If we really want to talk about exercis¬ 
ing democratic control over economic 
decision-making, then it is inconceiv¬ 
able that this could be achieved on any 
basis less than something of the size 
of the current EU. That is one reason 
we should welcome its development. 
Arthur Bough 
email 

Ben’s drivel 

I really must thank Ben Lewis for his 
surreal review of the latest splurge 
from magister ludi John Rees (‘Illu¬ 
sion of being a master of strategy’, 
December 2). You see, I hadn’t read 
‘Towards a methodology of the prob¬ 
lem of organisation’ by Georg Lukacs 
for 10 years and, by the end of it, I 
suspected that that was around the last 
time Lewis had done so. 

We are told that, for Lukacs, the 
party assumed “the status of a semi¬ 
deity, the only conscious factor in a 
successful revolutionary upheaval” 
(original emphasis). This initially 
struck me as decidedly odd, given that, 
from my past readings of History of 
class consciousness , Lukacs spends a 
considerable amount of time knocking 
down such undialectical abstractions. 
Lewis appears to imply that Lukacs 
counterposes party and the majority 
of the proletariat. 

And a rereading of the ‘organisa¬ 
tion’ essay confirmed my suspicions: 
this isn’t John Rees in disguise. In 
fact, Lukacs drew out the idea of ‘the 
party’ being a process of proletarian 
unity: he simply doesn’t hold up a 
“semi-deity” party and class as two 
fixed poles. He says: “The party as 
a whole transcends the reified divi¬ 
sions according to nation, profession, 
etc, and according to modes of life 
(economics and politics) by virtue of 
its action. For this is oriented towards 
revolutionary unity and collaboration 
and aims to establish the true unity 
of the proletarian class.” Neither is 
Lukacs, in the manner of modern-day 
Trotskyism, keen to portray the party 
as some kind of organised conspiracy 
behind the backs of the proletariat. 
Even an issue such as the early 1920s 
purges in the Russian party, he says, 
“illustrates the most intimate internal 


relation between party and class at a 
higher stage of development of the 
Communist Party”. 

As for the idea that the party is the 
only conscious factor in revolution, 
such an idea is immediately prob¬ 
lematic for Lukacs in what he sees 
as the “uninterrupted dialectical in¬ 
teraction between theory, party and 
class”. However, other passages make 
the pinning of this charge on Lukacs 
even more absurd: “The party’s pro¬ 
cess of maturation, its inner and outer 
consolidation does not, of course, take 
place in the vacuum we find in the 
case of the sects; it takes place within 
the bounds of historical reality, in 
an unbroken, dialectical interaction 
with the objective economic crisis 
and the masses which the latter has 
revolutionised.” 

Despite the comrade’s ignorant 
critique of Lukacs, it is clear to me 
that Lewis is angling for essentially 
the same thing: revolutionary politics 
based on proletarian unity rather than 
conspiratorial politics, where the rela¬ 
tionship between party and class has 
been ruptured by a self-proclaimed 
elite trying to ‘trick’ the masses into 
action with ‘transitional’ demands and 
the like. 

So, actually, the debate narrows 
down as to whether the party is pic¬ 
tured as a vanguard minority or com¬ 
prises the majority of the proletariat. 
This is a rather sterile, pointless de¬ 
bate, given that it is fixing and defin¬ 
ing moments in a process towards 
what, surely, should be the politics 
of the majority. However, as Lewis 
appears to initially comprehend, this 
is politics for the minority for a sig¬ 
nificant period to come - but then he 
bamboozles us with a paragraph where 
15,000 people turn into a million with 
but a few taps on his keyboard. This 
over-excitable, idealistic drivel has the 
potential to become disorientating for 
a tiny organisation such as the CPGB, 
in that it could strip away its endur¬ 
ing strength: a small, self-activating 
group that punches way beyond its 
weight. That’s minority politics and 
it needs to be activated by an idea of 
a ‘vanguard’ that is something more 
than an end in itself. 

Finally, I dislike the thought pro¬ 
cesses by which the likes of Lewis 
try and introduce the ‘revolutionary 
not renegade’ Kautsky to the deluded 
inhabitants of the modem revolution¬ 
ary left. It goes something like this: 
‘Uncle Lenin and his band were big 
fans of Kautsky and German social 
democracy right up until 1920; if you 
all love uncle Lenin then you really 
need to love uncle Kautsky too. Go 
on, give him a big kiss for uncle Lars. ’ 
This is not a particularly sophisticated 
argument and plays on the fact that, for 
sections of the left, Lenin is a semi-de¬ 
ity (a real one, this time). My response 
to this strand of argument is that Lenin 
made a lot of critical mistakes and an 
enduring regard for German social de¬ 
mocracy was one of them. I’ve already 
got enough uncles, thank you. 
Lawrence Parker 
The Rotten Elements 

Correction 

In my review of John Rees’s Strategy 
and tactics pamphlet I incorrectly as¬ 
serted that comrade Rees presents the 
Timeline political history series on the 
Iranian regime’s Press TV. The show 
is actually broadcast on the Islam 
Channel. 

Ben Lewis 
London 

No leadership 

Your correspondents, Phil Kent and 
Tony Clark, miss the mark in describ¬ 
ing the Socialist Party of Great Brit¬ 
ain as anarchist or practising “abstract 
democratic abstentionism”, whatever 
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that is supposed to mean (Letters, De¬ 
cember 2). The left generally fails to 
understand our position, because the 
left, ever since the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion, has been so poisoned by Lenin¬ 
ism. 

If you want a name for our position, 
how about Marxist? Or Engelsist? 
Towards the end of their lives, both 
Marx and Engels understood that .. 
the period for sudden onslaughts, of 
revolutions carried out by small, con¬ 
scious minorities at the head of un¬ 
conscious masses, is past. Where the 
question involves the complete trans¬ 
formation of the social organisation, 
there the masses must be consulted, 
must themselves have already grasped 
what the struggle is about, and what 
they stand for.” 

This is why we oppose political 
leadership. Some people will have 
a better grasp of theory than others, 
some will be in a better position than 
others to do practical work, and so on. 
That’s just obvious. But it’s a far cry 
from saying that those people should 
take power in the name of the rest of 
us. When it’s a question of the com¬ 
plete transformation of the social or¬ 
ganisation, the class as a whole must 
know what it wants and where it’s 
going, and organise democratically 
to achieve it. The rest is delusion at 
best. At worst it is the road to another 
vile dictatorship that discredits the 
name of socialism for another couple 
of generations. 

Stuart Watkins 
SPGB 

New positions 

The Wikileaks surrounding Iran and 
all the diplomatic manoeuvrings 
against Iran have led me to solidify 
two of my controversial positions, 
both on the premise of class-struggle 
defencism. Thanks are in order to all 
comrades who debated with me on 
this. 

The first position is that the Islamic 
regime itself, or any other regime that 
would be in charge of Iran, has the 
‘right’ to strategic nuclear weapons, 
strategic electromagnetic weapons, fu¬ 
ture strategic anti-matter weapons and 
other weapons of mass destruction, 
plus adequate delivery mechanisms. 
This is one of the higher expres¬ 
sions of national self-determination. 
Moreover, those in charge of nuclear 
programmes were correct in their as¬ 
sessment that mutual possession of 
strategic weapons of mass destruction, 
plus adequate delivery mechanisms, 
makes warfare between states much 
less likely: mutually assured destruc¬ 
tion. Those who favour disarmament 
unwittingly make conventional war¬ 
fare much more likely, as seen in the 
development of ‘mothers and fathers 
of all bombs’ by the US and Russia, 
respectively. 

Ahmadinejad, for all his rhetoric, is 
just a figurehead. Strictly on the ques¬ 
tion of nukes, ayatollah Khamenei is 
on the same sanity level as Kim Jong- 
11, Leonid Brezhnev or Yuri Andropov: 
use the nuke card for diplomatic con¬ 
cessions, but never to start a full-scale 
war. Moreover, no regime has yet used 
strategic weapons of mass destruction 
or even tactical nukes on its own popu¬ 
lation. Nuclear weapons are purely ex¬ 
ternal deterrents, unlike conventional 
forces (especially ground troops). A 
workers’ revolution would disavow 
the use of nuclear weapons in a first- 
strike capacity and appeal to work¬ 
ers and soldiers of invading countries 
if the revolutionary period is global 
enough to have reached them - oth¬ 
erwise their demise would be tragic, 
but necessary. 

The second position is that, con¬ 
sidering the need for retaliatory, 
proletarian WMD deterrents (includ¬ 
ing ‘proletarian nukes’), the slogan 
for ‘abolition of the standing army’ 
should be limited just to the ground 
forces. Although democratisation and 
work rights within the standing armed 


forces is a good thing, there is con¬ 
siderable specialisation and expertise 
in naval, air, air defence and espe¬ 
cially strategic rocket forces (to use 
the more reliable Soviet division of 
military forces) that surpass the train¬ 
ing of ground soldiers, tank drivers, 
etc. Revolutionary regimes could use 
conventional air strikes to aid foreign 
revolutions, as opposed to pulling off 
a Napoleon like the Bolsheviks tried 
with Poland. 

Full military abolition can wait un¬ 
til after successful global revolution 
(note the two adjectives there for the 
two conditions). 

Jacob Richter 

email 

Kurds targeted 

Peace in Kurdistan has been informed 
that over the last few days several lead¬ 
ing members of the Kurdish commu¬ 
nity in the UK have been questioned 
by members of MI5. 

As far as we can establish to date, 
a total of 15 individuals were visited 
at their homes by officers who iden¬ 
tified themselves as British security. 
They informed our Kurdish friends 
that their movements had been under 
surveillance for some time and that 
some of their activities constituted a 
breach of UK law. Furthermore they 
were instructed that they should cease 
these activities forthwith. 

There has been absolutely no sug¬ 
gestion that the individuals involved 
have been engaged in any concrete 
criminal or illegal activities whatso¬ 
ever. The questioning was extremely 
specific and referred to their relations 
with their community in London and 
around the UK and their open solidar¬ 
ity work in support of the movement 
in Kurdistan. 

Peace in Kurdistan is extremely 
concerned at this latest development, 
which we believe amounts to a fur¬ 
ther attempted criminalisation of the 
Kurds. We note that these intensified 
security operations come at a time 
when the home office is reviewing 
the country’s anti-terrorism legislation 
and the new coalition government is 
seeking to impose a system of asset¬ 
freezing on individuals it deems as¬ 
sociated with ‘terrorism’. 

These actions against the Kurdish 
community are tantamount to psycho¬ 
logical warfare, and appear designed 
to instil a mood of fear among the 
people and to deter their engagement 
in legitimate political activity. These 
incidents once again expose the fun¬ 


damentally unjust nature of the UK’s 
current anti-terrorist legislation and 
its misguided foreign policy, which 
supports repression abroad in the 
name of fighting alleged ‘terrorist’ 
threats. 

Peace in Kurdistan insists that the 
root of the problem lies in the fail¬ 
ure of Turkey and its allies in the 
UK and Europe to acknowledge the 
denial of the basic rights of exist¬ 
ence to the Kurdish people under the 
Turkish constitution and its state ide¬ 
ology. The numerous opportunities for 
peace between Turkey and the Kurds 
- offered, for example, by the latest 
Kurdish ceasefire - and the construc¬ 
tive proposals for a just settlement 
repeatedly made by Kurdish leaders 
remain unreciprocated. 

At the heart of the problem is the 
refusal on the part of the British au¬ 
thorities to fully address the legitimate 
demands of the Kurds for democratic 
and social rights and their failure to use 
available diplomatic channels to per¬ 
suade the Turkish authorities to find a 
political and negotiated solution to the 
Kurdish conflict. It is equally vital to 
understand the nature of the solidarity 
and cohesiveness of the Kurdish people 
around their leading organisations and 
political leadership of Abdullah Ocalan 
and the Kurdistan Workers Party. The 
spirit of the Kurdish people cannot be 
broken by threats and intimidation. 

Impartial observers will only con¬ 
strue this intensified targeting of Kurds 
as an attack on the entire Kurdish com¬ 
munity. It may intimidate and disturb 
many innocent people, but we are 
convinced that it will take more than 
this to break the will of the Kurds as a 
community to stand up for their rights. 
It will certainly not force them to bow 
down and accept the historic injustice 
inflicted on their people. 

Peace in Kurdistan is determined to 
redouble its efforts for a just peace for 
Kurds in Turkey and calls on the British 
government to engage constructively 
with the legitimate representatives of 
the Kurdish people in the UK and in 
Kurdistan. We further call on the UK 
government to realise that its current 
anti-terrorism legislation, in particular 
the proscription of the PKK, stands 
as an obstacle to achieving peace and 
in fact only criminalises the whole 
Kurdish community by preventing 
them from freely expressing their 
opinions and showing solidarity with 
their brothers and sisters in the Kurdish 
movement back in their homeland. 
Peace in Kurdistan 
London 


New book 



«ti/e are on the field of bat- 

■ V tie. The audience in the 
hall is divided in two sections; 
it is as if a knife has cut them 
sharply in two. Two parties are 
present” - Grigory Zinoviev’s de¬ 
scription of the Flalle congress of 
the Independent Social Democrats 
(USPD) in October 1920. 

Would the USPD and its 
700,000 members opt for the Third 
International or attempt to stay a 


halfway house, floating uneasily 
between communism and official 
social democracy? The Flalle 
congress would decide. In the debate 
Zinoviev, Comintern’s president and 
a Bolshevik since 1903, was pitted 
against not only the heavyweights 
of German Social Democracy. He 
also had to reckon with his Russian 
contemporary, Julius Martov, 
the intellectually rigorous and 
polemically steeled leader of the 
Menshevik Internationalists. 

In publishing Zinoviev’s largely 
forgotten four-hour speech and 
Martov’s counterblast for the first 
time in English, this book helps 
to deepen our understanding of a 
crucial chapter in the history of the 
German working class movement. 

The text includes introductory es¬ 
says by Ben Lewis and Lars T Lih, 
alongside Zinoviev’s diary entry for 
his stay in Germany • 

Advance orders £15 (including 
p&p) from November Publica¬ 
tions, BCM Box 928, London 
WC1 3XX, or for more informa¬ 
tion email ben.lewis@weekly- 
worker.org.uk. 



Communist Forum 

London: Next forum: January 2011. Date and venue to be 
confirmed. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students 

For meetings in your area, contact info@communiststudents.org.uk 
or check out www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesdays 6.45pm to 9pm, St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol 
Street, London NW1 (Camden tube). 

December 14: ‘Christmas fairy tale: the shoes that danced 
themselves to pieces’. Speaker: Chris Knight. 

No to EDL 

Saturday December 11,12 noon: March, assemble Bishops Road car 
park, Peterborough. Oppose BNP and EDL. 

Organised by Cambridge Unite Against Fascism: contact@ 
cambsagainstthenazis.co.uk. 

Save our services 

Saturday December 11,12.15pm: March, assemble Gloucester 
Square, Woking. Speaker: Harriet Yeo (Labour NEC and TSSA). 
Organised by Surrey Labour Party. 

Release Shaker Aamer 

Saturday December 11: Day of action the last British resident in 
Guantanamo Bay, held without charge for eight years. 

12 noon: Demonstration, Nine Elms, Ponton Road, Battersea, London 
SW8. 

2pm: Meeting, Grand Hall, Battersea Arts Centre, Lavender Hill, 
London SW11. Speakers: Moazzam Begg, Ken Livingstone, Jeremy 
Corbyn MP, Kate Hudson, Lindsey German, Victoria Brittain, Anas A1 
Tikriti, Gareth Peirce, Yvonne Ridley, Weyman Bennett. 

4.30pm: Film, Battersea Arts Centre: Stories from Guantanamo, 
followed by Q&A. 

Organised by the Save Shaker Aamer campaign: 07756 493877. 

Merseyside united 

Saturday December 11,11am: Demonstration, Metropolitan 
Cathedral, Hope Street, Liverpool. Speakers include: Len McCluskey 
(Unite), Mark Serwotka (PCS), Alex Gordon (RMT), Joe Higgins 
(Irish Socialist MEP), Roger Bannister (Unison). 

Organised by Merseyside Public Sector Alliance : 0151 666 1999. 

Xmas benefit 

Friday December 10, 7.30pm: Concert, St Giles in the Fields, 60 
St Giles Street, London WC2. ‘Yes - The Adrian Mitchell Show’- 
celebration in words and music of the life of the poet. 

Organised by Stop the War: http://stopwar.org.uk. 

Asylum monologues 

Friday December 10, 6.30pm: Performance, Diamond room 2, 
Council House, Earl Street, Coventry. First-hand accounts of the UK’s 
asylum system by Ice and Fire. 

Staged in collaboration with Coventry Refugee Centre: 02476 227254. 

Palestine rights 

Friday December 10, 7.30pm: Concert for human rights in Palestine, 
Unitarian Chapel, Rosslyn Hill, London NW3. Tickets £14/£10. 
Tickets: www.camdenabudis.net. 

One society, many cultures 

Saturday December 11,10am: Conference, Mary Ward House, 5-7 
Tavistock Place, London WC 1. Speakers include: Ken Livingstone, 
Bruce Kent, Billy Hayes (CWU), Salma Yaqoob (Respect), 
www. one soc iety many culture s. org. 

Release the children 

Monday December 13, 7pm: Campaign meeting - ‘Children in 
detention’, Garden Court Chambers, 57-60 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London WC2. Speakers include: Jeremy Corbyn MP; Dr Matthew 
Hodes, consultant child psychiatrist, St Mary’s Hospital, London, 
and senior lecturer, Imperial College, London; Jon Burnett, author 
of State-sponsored cruelty, Emma Ginn, Medical Justice. Travel 
reimbursement for those with no right to work (receipt required). 
Organised by Medical Justice: emma.ginn@medicaljustice.org.uk. 

Teesside LRC 

Tuesday December 14, 7.30pm: Labour Representation Committee 
Teesside launch, Trade Union Centre, Marton Road, Middlesbrough. 
Speaker: Steve Brown LRC Northern region coordinator. 

Organised by LRC: info@l-r-c.org.uk. 

No cuts 

Wednesday December 15, 4pm: Demonstration, Highbury Fields, 
London Nl. 

Organised by Islington Unison: secretary@islingtonunison.org.uk. 

End violence against sex workers 

Friday December 17, 6.30pm: Conference, TUC Congress House, 
Great Russell Street, London WC 1. Part of an international day of 
action. Speakers include: John McDonnell MP, Caroline Simpson 
(Sertuc), Maria Exall (CWU), Ana Lopes (International Union of Sex 
Workers). Refreshments and performances. 

Organised by GMB Sex Work and Adult Entertainment branch: 
sertucevents@tuc.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Hands off Assange 

US imperialism’s attempts to shut down Wikileaks must be defeated, argues Eddie Ford 



Trumped up charges 


J ulian Assange, the founder and 
leading figurehead of Wikileaks, 
was on December 7 locked up in 
HMP Wandsworth - one of Britain’s 
most notoriously overcrowded and 
brutal prisons. Believed to be held in 
a vulnerable prisoners unit, primar¬ 
ily reserved for those convicted of 
crimes like rape or child sexual abuse, 
Assange was remanded in custody af¬ 
ter being denied bail by Westminster 
magistrates court in connection with 
alleged “sex crimes” in Sweden. 

His lack of a permanent address, 
having initially identified a post of¬ 
fice box in Australia as his home, and 
“nomadic” lifestyle were cited by the 
judge as factors in denying him bail. 
Assange will come back to court for 
a full hearing on December 14. The 
suspicion, or fear, is that the British 
legal authorities will extradite him to 
Sweden - which issued a European ar¬ 
rest warrant for Assange on December 
6 - and from there he will eventually 
be extradited to America, where he 
will face a gamut of espionage-re¬ 
lated charges totally unconnected to 
the original allegations that led to his 
detention. Stitched-up like a kipper, 
you could say. 

Of course, following the Wikileaks 
publication of 251,287 secret - and 
hugely embarrassing - US embassy 
cables, there has been a concerted 
effort to smear and vilify its central 
spokesperson. Self-evidently, this is 
part of a campaign by imperialism and 
its stooges in the corporate mass media 
to smother, mute and eventually close 
down Wikileaks - and, indeed, all other 
such independent outlets. This is not to 
resort to fanciful conspiracy theories, 
but rather just to state an obvious po¬ 
litical reality, regardless of the swirling 
minutiae that surrounds these events or 
the exact nature of Assange’s character 
or conduct. Without doubt, the nature 
and timing of his arrest could not be 
more beneficial for imperialism and 
the political establishment as a whole 
- revenge at last? 

So when Wikileaks released this 
enormous batch of diplomatic cables 
on November 28, it was immediately 
denounced by Hillary Clinton for 
launching a Pearl Harbour-like “attack 
on the international community” - that 
is, exposing the whole dirty business of 
clandestine diplomacy and state secrets 
that underpins imperialist-dominated 
international relations. Angry US offi¬ 
cials declared that “criminal investiga¬ 
tions” were ongoing against Wikileaks 
- there was even the suggestion that 
it be branded a “foreign terrorist or¬ 
ganisation” and dealt with according. 
A viewpoint aggressively espoused by 
the crackpot, Sarah Palin, the former 
Republican vice-presidential candidate 
and Young Earth creationist, who de¬ 
manded that Assange be “pursued with 
the same urgency we pursue al-Qa’eda 
and Taliban leaders”. Clearly, Julian 
Assange was becoming public enemy 
number one. 

The fury directed against Wikileaks 
intensified when it published yet more 
revelations. Thus on December 6 it 
disclosed a US state department ca¬ 
ble from February 2009 asking its 
officials around the world to update 
a list of key sites - the loss of which 
“could critically impact” upon its abil¬ 
ity to act as the world’s policeman. 
This imperialist global supply chain 
or infrastructure includes undersea 
cables, key communication centres, 
ports, mineral resources, firms and 
businesses of “strategic importance” 
in countries all over the world, and so 
on. This list, it has to be noted, is not 
of military facilities - whether previ¬ 


ously known or unknown. Therefore, 
for example, you will not find any 
mention of somewhere like Diego 
Garcia, the US military base built on 
land leased from the UK in the mid¬ 
dle of the Indian Ocean, which has 
proved so critical for the recent con¬ 
flict in Afghanistan. Rather you get to 
know about the network of cables that 
lie on the ocean bed - linking up the 
American continent across the Pacific 
Ocean to New Zealand, Australia and 
US allies in Asia. Similarly, with re¬ 
gards to the European coastline, it is 
the cables that reach from the UK and 
Ireland northwards and stretch across 
to the US and Canada that are suppos¬ 
edly a source of grave concern to the 
US government. 

Interestingly, as Wikileaks makes 
clear, this concern extends to a long 
list of pharmaceutical and medical or¬ 
ganisations in Europe that are deemed 
to be of “vital importance” - such as 
those who manufacture Tamiflu and 
typhoid vaccines in Switzerland, anti¬ 
snake bite venom in Italy, foot and 
mouth vaccines in the UK, and numer¬ 
ous drugs-making sites in Germany: 
indicating a considerable interest or 
concern about biological warfare. 

Then the next day - maybe better 
to be hanged for a sheep than for a 
goat - Wikileaks released documents 
showing that in January of this year 
the US and Nato drew up plans (code- 
name ‘Eagle Guardian’) to extend its 
existing strategy of ‘defending’ Poland 
from any resurgent Russian threat by 
further incorporating the Baltic states 
into its military chain of command. In 
other words, revive the old cold war 
foreign policy of containment. The 
nine Nato divisions involved would 
be American, British, German and 
Polish, and the “expansion was for¬ 
mally submitted to allies for decision 
under a silence procedure” - which is 
to say that the military plans should 
not be discussed publicly, as that might 
lead to an “unnecessary increase” in 
tensions between Nato and Russia. 
Another cable quotes a senior Polish 
official hoping that his country would 
eventually receive fully operational 
missiles from the US, as opposed to 
what he called the “potted plants” they 
normally get. 


‘Lives at risk’ 

Giving voice to imperialist dismay, 
the former UK foreign secretary, Sir 
Malcolm Rifkind, described Wikileaks’ 
decision to publish this new round of 
material as “verging on the criminal” 
- indeed, virtual treachery, responsible 
for putting “people’s lives at risk”. In 
its own defence, Wikileaks pointed out 
that specific details from the secret list, 
such as the actual names and locations 
of the key sites, had been carefully re¬ 
moved. 

But, of course, that in no way di¬ 
minished the seething resentment felt 
towards Wikileaks by the pro-imperi¬ 
alist establishment and its media. Even 
the ‘leftwing’ Guardian expressed its 
disapproval, obviously feeling that 
Wikileaks had just gone too far and 
violated the rules of the game. So we 
read that “without secret communi¬ 
cation there could be no meaningful 
diplomacy and textured communica¬ 
tion between countries”, which is why 
the paper sympathises with those who 
had argued “persuasively” that the 
US government “should openly use 
the law against Wikileaks and others 
rather than muscle” - brain, not brawn, 
is preferred, it seems - as “we work 
through the process democracies al¬ 
ways go through” when confronted by 
new technology (December 8). 

Hating the fact that its underhand di¬ 
plomacy and political double-dealings 
were coming under a bright searchlight, 
elements within the imperialist elite 
clearly want to ‘take out’ Wikileaks. 
Hence on December 3, Wikileaks came 
under a massive and obviously well 
planned ‘distributed denial-of-service’ 
(DDOS) attacks - equivalent to jam¬ 
ming the switchboard by making near 
countless requests for information, ef¬ 
fectively making the site inaccessible. 
However, identifying the actual source 
of such DDOS sabotage is notoriously 
difficult, because the attack itself is 
mounted by tens or hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of computers - or “hots” - that 
have been commandeered without their 
owners’ consent, through the use of a 
computer virus programmed for such 
a purpose. Hacking as the continuation 
of politics by other means. 

But there are also thoroughly legal 


ways to pursue the same objective of 
silencing Wikileaks. So its website 
temporarily went down after being 
booted off by Amazon, which was 
hosting Wikileaks on its EC2 cloud 
computer network. Naturally, Amazon 
denied caving in to political pressure, 
declaring that its “terms of service” 
state you must “represent and warrant 
that you own or otherwise control all 
the rights to the content” - and that it 
was “clear that Wikileaks doesn’t own 
or otherwise control all the rights to 
classified content”. Then after quickly 
finding refuge with the EveryDNS web 
provider, it too pulled the plug - say¬ 
ing it had terminated services because 
the DDOS web attacks aimed against 
Wikileaks “threatened the stability of 
the EveiyDNS.net infrastructure, which 
enabled access to almost 500,000 other 
websites”. In response, Julian Assange 
denounced the creeping “privatisation 
of state censorship” in the US. 

However, undaunted, Wikileaks 
quickly relocated to the French server, 
OVH - even if that country’s industry 
minister, Eric Besson, belligerently 
called for it to be banned from all 
French servers. Purely coincidentally, 
of course, Wikileaks’ account with 
Swiss bank PostFinance was unilater¬ 
ally terminated because Assange had 
“provided false information regard¬ 
ing his place of residence during the 
account opening process”. 1 You can’t 
just allow anybody to open an account, 
can you? 

Persecution 

Inevitably, there will be other legal and 
extra-legal efforts to bring Wikileaks 
tumbling down - but that is easier said 
than done, even with bureaucratic state 
power behind you. Exemplified by how 
Wikileaks Twitter page responded im¬ 
mediately to the crisis by publishing 
the site’s IP address and alerting peo¬ 
ple to the mirror sites that popped up 
quickly after ‘WikiLeaks.org’ went 
down - and to date there are over 500 
Wikileaks mirrors. 

To further defend itself, Wikileaks 
has created additional IP addresses - the 
raw information internet routers use to 
find content - and now has some 14 or 
more DNS servers. Even more signifi¬ 
cantly - power to the people - Wikileaks 


has released encrypted files containing 
all of the embassy cables, and copies of 
these encrypted files shared over peer- 
to-peer networks, especially those us¬ 
ing BitTorrent. Meaning that there are 
potentially millions of ordinary people 
who have copies of the cables sitting 
on their hard drives. Try confiscating 
all of those, or throwing everyone into 
jail. Like the early Christian church, 
the more Wikileaks is persecuted, the 
bigger it seems to become - literally 
by the day, as more and more mirrors 
are created. 

Despite everything then, Wikileaks 
lives on - even if Julian Assange 
himself currently finds himself incar¬ 
cerated in a Wandsworth hell-hole. 
Needless to say, the details surround¬ 
ing his “sex crimes” are highly murky, 
to put it mildly. James D Catlin, one of 
Assange’s many lawyer - and if any¬ 
one needs an army of lawyers perma¬ 
nently by his side, it is him - stated 
that the sex assault investigation into 
the Wikileaks founder is based upon 
claims that he did not use condoms 
during sex with two Swedish women 

- though it appears that in one case 
a condom broke during intercourse. 
Furthermore, Swedish prosecutors 
told AOL News last week that Assange 
was not actually wanted for rape - as 
has been widely reported - but for 
something under Swedish law that is 
called “sex by surprise” or “unexpect¬ 
ed sex” (depending on your transla¬ 
tion). So Assange, as things stand now, 
stands charged of having “molested” 
Miss A “in a way designed to violate 
her sexual integrity” and also of hav¬ 
ing “unprotected sex” with Miss W 
while she was asleep. 

Curiously, the original prosecution 
against Assange was dropped by the 
Swedish authorities for lack of evi¬ 
dence and, even more curiously, one 
of his alleged victims has strong links 
to a CIA-financed, anti-Castro, femi¬ 
nist group - Las Damas de Blanco (the 
Ladies in White). 2 Catlin also observes 
that both women sent out numerous 
text messages and tweets “bragging” 
about having sex with Assange, never 
once mentioning any rape or sexual 
assault. 

But, whatever occurred between 
Assange and these two Swedish wom¬ 
an, fully consensual sex or otherwise, 
communists steadfastly defend the 
principles of freedom of information 
and freedom of speech - so we say, 
hands off Wikileaks and no charges 
against Assange for espionage. We 
also demand that he be released from 
Wandsworth prison and freed from the 
threat of extradition to either Sweden 
or the US. 

It is essential that the organisations 
of the working class take up these de¬ 
mands. Assange is targeted because of 
the particularly powerful and embar¬ 
rassing nature, and sheer quantity, of 
the information released. But it is in 
the interests of the world’s peoples - 
and especially the international work¬ 
ing class - that the dirty dealings of 
imperialism and of all states be thor¬ 
oughly exposed. Once the workers’ 
movement regains its former strength 

- as it surely will - it is our parties, 
unions and organisations that will be at 
the receiving end. Defending the right 
to free information and its unfettered 
dissemination is in our interests • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.postfinance.ch/en/about/media/press/ 
pressrelease/press 101206.html. 

2. www.rawstory.com/rs/2010/12/assange-rape- 
accuser-cia-ties. 
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Lions, foxes and asses 

Wikileaks confirms that the Tehran regime’s nuclear programme is dangerous and ought to be opposed 
by socialists, writes Yassamine Mather 


I ranians have known for a long 
time that Israel is calling for the 
bombing of the country’s nuclear 
installations and more. For months 
they have been talking of the pos¬ 
sibility of air raids, alongside wors¬ 
ening sanctions. Yet what they did 
not know is the frightening thought 
that it is not just the Zionist state that 
called for such measures. As we re¬ 
ported last week, Wikileaks revealed 
that several Middle East states have 
been urging the US to take military 
action against Iran. 

To repeat just a few quotations: 
“Saudi King Abdullah has frequently 
exhorted the US to attack Iran to put 
an end to its nuclear weapons pro¬ 
gramme”; or, as the Saudi ambassador 
to Washington put it, “Cut off the head 
of the snake.” Abu Dhabi’s crown 
prince, Mohammed bin Zayed A1 
Nahyan, referred to Iran as an “existen¬ 
tial threat” and warned of the danger 
of “appeasing Iran”: “Ahmadinejad 
is Hitler,” he is alleged to have said. 
Bin Zayed urged Washington to con¬ 
sider sending ground forces into Iran 
if air strikes alone could not “take out” 
Iranian nuclear targets. 

King Hamad of Bahrain told US 
general David Petraeus in November 
2009: “That programme must be 
stopped ... The danger of letting it 
go on is greater than the danger of 
stopping it.” As for Kuwaiti interior 
minister Jaber Khaled al-Sabah, he 
believes “the US will not be able to 
avoid a military conflict with Iran, if 
it is serious in its intention to prevent 
Tehran from achieving nuclear weap¬ 
ons capability”. 

According to the documents, 
French defence minister Herve Morin 
asked US defence secretary Robert 
Gates if Israel had the capability to 
launch a strike against Iran without US 
assistance. Gates “responded that he 
didn’t know if they would be success¬ 
ful, but that Israel could carry out the 
operation”. The documents also reveal 
details of secret operations to disrupt 
Iranian smuggling of nuclear materials 
through the Persian Gulf and Turkey. 

The UK’s role in all this looks like a 
bizarre scenario taken from an Iranian 
regime conspiracy theory about MI6 
intervention in the country’s affairs. 
Apparently UK agents succeeded 
in breaking up a Dubai network of 
businessmen, who had been using 
the Gulf state as the “HQ of a world¬ 
wide spider’s web” to supply equip¬ 
ment for Iran’s nuclear programme. 
According to an unnamed Whitehall 
official, “Information was provided to 
the UAE authorities that was only pro¬ 
cured by getting inside this group. It 
was a very successful effort of disrup¬ 
tion carried out at some personal risk 
by our people.” He added: “It would 
not be good for any of this to come 
out.” Good for whom? 

For its part, the US administration, 
like bin Zayed, refers to Ahmadinejad 
as Hitler. It is true that Ahmadinejad’s 
holocaust-denial statements and his 
recent pronouncements on Persian su¬ 
periority are racist and anti-Semitic. 
However, calling a man of Jewish de¬ 
scent Hitler is perhaps taking things 
too far. But, of course, comparing him 
to Hitler is meant mainly to stand as 
a warning against the ‘threat to peace 
and democracy’ Ahmadinejad is said 
to pose. 

Not all the Wikileaks have been 
accurate. According to documents 
released last week, Iran has obtained 
19 advanced Musudan missiles from 
North Korea, and the Jerusalem Post 
is now repeating dubious US claims 
that they are capable of hitting major 


cities in western Europe and Russia. 
However, military aerospace experts 
point out that there is no indication the 
Musudan, also known as the BM-25, 
is operational or has even been tested. 
Iran has never publicly displayed the 
missiles - which is odd for a country 
that often exaggerates its aerospace 
capabilities. More detailed reading 
of the claims show that the US based 
its “belief’ that the BM-25 was sold 
to Iran by North Korea on reports 
published by German newspaper 
BildZeitung in 2005. In other words, 
claims in headlines such as “Iranian 
bombers can reach European cities” 
remain a fantasy. 

According to the US diplomatic 
correspondence now revealed by 
Wikileaks, the Chinese government 
does not consider Iran’s nuclear tech¬ 
nology to be “as advanced as some 
believe” - this, together with the in¬ 
formation about ayatollah Khamenei’s 
terminal cancer, will not be popular 
with the Iranian government. Yet, 
ironically for a dictatorship, most 
Iranians have had a pretty good idea 
of the true state of Iran’s nuclear pro¬ 
gramme and the Wikileaks material 
has just confirmed that it is not as ad¬ 
vanced as the impressions given by the 
regime itself. The Iranian government, 
on the other hand, wasted no time de¬ 
nouncing Wikileaks as an agent of the 
“great Satan” - part of US psychologi¬ 
cal warfare against Iran! 

Regime change 

While it is perfectly clear that in real¬ 
ity the leaks are detested by the US, 
it is certainly true that Washington 
would like nothing more than the 
fall of the Islamic republic. Indeed 
the regime-change plans revealed by 
the leaks are almost exactly what we 
knew and what we feared. The tac¬ 
tics discussed by US and Israel have 
ranged from political pressure on the 
UN and US allies to a variety of covert 
measures, more sanctions and ‘forced 
regime change’. The latter includes 
the funding of insurrection amongst 
national minorities: the Azeris, Kurds 
and Baluchs. Iranians refer to this as 
the Balkanisation of their country: a 
policy that fits with long-term US/ 
Israeli aims for the region, breaking 
up Iran into small, powerless nation¬ 
states constantly in dispute with one 
another. 

However, the leaks also show that, 
far from orchestrating the protests in 
summer 2009, following Iran’s rigged 
elections, the “US scrambled to under¬ 
stand” what was going on. According 
to one document, a former Iran gov¬ 
ernment official claims that the di¬ 
rector of IT for the nation’s election 
supervision office was arrested by the 
Iranian Revolutionary Guard and ex¬ 
ecuted after electronic projections of 
the election results showed Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad coming third. 

The important issue here is what 
the leaks signify. First and foremost, 
they are yet another sign of the weak¬ 
ness of the hegemonic world power, 
the US. The fact that such damaging 
information can be put in the public 
arena shows the inability of a major 
power to keep control over its own 
agents and its secrets. It also shows 
why unrestricted, real freedom of 
information is so important. These 
sanctimonious ‘world leaders’ would 
think twice before hatching the ir¬ 
responsible and at times dangerous 
schemes if they knew their intentions 
would be revealed. 

That applies to Iran also, of course, 
whose regime is currently pursuing a 
‘Persian’ supremacist policy for the 


region, under the cover of anti-US 
posturing. 

In a recently published book, Iran, 
the green movement and the USA: the 
fox and the paradox, Hamid Dabashi 1 
uses a series of Persian animal fables 
from Masnavi molavi 2 to explain the 
dilemma that the west faces in dealing 
with the Islamic Republic of Iran’s 
attempts to develop a nuclear arsenal 
and how the opposition and the civil 
rights movement in Iran might be af¬ 
fected by imperialist action. 

The first chapter, ‘The paradox’, is 
the story of the slumbering lion, the 
wily fox and the gullible ass. To cut a 
long story short, the fable is about an 
injured and weakened lion who can¬ 
not hunt for his food. He is duped by 
the fox, who tells him that if he eats 
the heart and ear of an ass he will be 
rejuvenated. The fox lures an ass, but 
the old lion needs two attempts to kill 
it. It is the fox who eats the heart and 
ear of the ass and when the lion asks 
him what happened the fox replies: 
“The ass had neither ears nor a brain. 
If he had, do you think he would have 
come here a second time?” 

Dabashi compares the US to the 
lion and Iran to the fox, while the 
victims are the peoples of the Middle 
East. In all this he is probably right in 
that, as far as foreign policy is con¬ 
cerned, Iran is in a win-win situation. 
However, unlike the fox Iran’s leaders 
are neither clever nor shrewd. Their 
current dominance in the region is 
mainly thanks to US foreign policy - 
the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan have 
eliminated Iran’s two main rivals, re¬ 
placing them with occupation gov¬ 
ernments close to Tehran. However, 
if Obama now negotiates with the 
regime, he will further strengthen 
Iran’s regional prestige, while if he 
opts for military strikes or further 
economic sanctions he will strengthen 
the regime by destroying the domestic 
opposition. 

Some misguided individuals in 
the Campaign Against Sanctions 
and Military Intervention in Iran and 
some sections of the British left will 
use Wikileaks’ exposure of the obvi¬ 
ous animosity of corrupt, pro-western 
Arab states against Iran as a sign of 



the latter’s ‘anti-imperialism’. 3 But 
no-one in their right mind should 
take seriously the rhetoric of a brutal 
capitalist dictatorship. It is terribly 
simplistic to consider Ahmadinejad’s 
popularity amongst lumpen bazaari 
Arabs as a sign of his radicalism or 
anti-imperialism. 

Today more than ever since 1979 
the dominant feature of the Islamic 
Republic of Iran’s foreign policy 
remains that of a fervent ‘Persian’ 
nationalist Shia expansionism, not 
very dissimilar to the foreign policy 
ambitions of the shah. Analysts such 
as Olivier Roy, author of Sous le tur¬ 
ban la couronne (‘The crown under 
the turban’), exposed this long before 
the US’s ruinous 21st century wars in 
Iraq and Afghanistan made Iran a re¬ 
gional power. The analysis is absolute¬ 
ly accurate today, when Ahmadinejad 
and his close advisers talk of Persian 
Shia Islam dominating the region. No 
wonder his regime is hated by its Arab 
neighbours - even among the corrupt 
Shia dictators of Iraq and the Karzai 
government, recipients of suitcases of 
money sent from Tehran. 

According to the leaks, “Many 
former Iraqi fighters who flew sor¬ 
ties against Iran during the Iran-Iraq 
war are now on Iran’s hit list.” The 
confidential US cable of December 
14 2009 concluded that Iran had “al¬ 
ready assassinated 180 Iraqi pilots”. 
This systematic elimination took place 
during the chaos that ensued in the 
aftermath of the US invasion of Iraq, 
it is alleged. In newly released cables 
Nouri al-Maliki and Ayad Allawi - the 
current and former Iraqi prime minis¬ 
ters - are quoted as expressing “grave 
concern” about Tehran’s continued 
meddling in Iraqi politics. 

Nuclear 

opposition 

Opposition to Iran’s military nuclear 
programme should be seen in the 
light of this reactionary foreign pol¬ 
icy. However, some of us have also 
argued against Iran’s civilian nuclear 
programme. This year’s Stop the War 
Coalition conference passed a motion 
defending it against foreign criticism. 
At the conference I tried to explain 
that the majority of Iranians, includ¬ 
ing some in the regime (in both the 
reformist and government factions 
- and indeed the supreme religious 
leader himself), are now questioning 
aspects of Iran’s current civilian nu¬ 
clear policy, given its economic and 
political cost. However, the confer¬ 
ence organisers had already decided 
to support the motion, which echoed 
the views of Ahmadinejad’s foreign 
affairs advisers. 

There are many reasons why any 
sane person should oppose Iran’s nu¬ 
clear policy -1 will only list economic 
and safety reasons. 

The economic argument is obvi¬ 
ous. Building reactors and acquiring 
the control rods they use is expensive 
enough, but buying them on the black 
market - at times via the Ukrainian and 
Russian mafia at extortionate prices - 
seems, to say the least, unwise for a 
country not only in the grip of a major 
economic crisis, but paralysed by crip¬ 
pling financial and banking sanctions, 
and whose government regularly fails 
to pay the salaries of public service 
employees. 

As far as security is concerned, the 
recent debacle around Stuxnet, and the 
confirmation that the Stuxnet worm 
disrupted the country’s uranium en¬ 
richment efforts, shows the cavalier 
attitude of both Russian and Iranian 


nuclear scientists regarding safety in 
these plants (if Stuxnet was devised 
by Israeli agents, one can assume this 
was part of ‘counterproliferation’ 
plans to prevented Iran obtaining nu¬ 
clear “know-how and technology”). 
Nor is it just computer safety. It is all 
other aspects - from the bizarre choice 
of building reactors on known earth¬ 
quake lines (presumably to precipitate 
the end of the world and the appear¬ 
ance of the 12th Shia imam) to allow¬ 
ing staff to wander around the plant 
without necessary radiation protection 
badges. And now we have the transfer 
ofUSBs infected by Stuxnet from one 
computer to another, from one plant 
to another. 

Then there is the whole issue of 
Iranian reactor design. In the construc¬ 
tion of reactors, control rods are at¬ 
tached to the lifting machinery by elec¬ 
tromagnets as a safety measure, rather 
than as a direct mechanical linkage. 
This means if there is an earthquake or 
power failure, or if they are manually 
invoked, the control rods will auto¬ 
matically fall, under gravity, shutting 
down the reaction. Mismanagement 
or control rod failure has often led to 
nuclear accidents, including the SL-1 
explosion and the Chernobyl disaster. 
Given the history of nuclear accidents 
in Russia, most Iranians are concerned 
about the prominent role played by 
Russian ‘experts’ in Iran’s nuclear 
industry. 

One particularly interesting 
Wikileak document, quoting a source 
within Iran’s nuclear industry, reported 
a serious nuclear accident at Natanz, 
the primary location of Iran’s nuclear 
enrichment programme, in 2009. A 
week later, the head of Iran’s atomic 
energy organisation, Aghazadeh, 
resigned under mysterious circum¬ 
stances. In 2004 there were reports 
that the Revolutionary Guards tried 
to cover up a nuclear accident trig¬ 
gered when weapons-grade uranium 
was being shipped from North Korea. 
The accident caused Tehran’s new in¬ 
ternational airport to be sealed off by 
Revolutionary Guard commanders 
within hours of its official opening on 
May 9 2004. The fact that the authori¬ 
ties used a civilian airport for such a 
shipment is another indication of the 
cavalier way the Iranian authorities 
deal with nuclear safety. 

Wikileaks has certainly exposed 
the animosity of Arab rulers towards 
Iran’s military nuclear ambitions. 
However, socialists should be con¬ 
cerned about the cost of this pro¬ 
gramme to the ordinary civilians in 
Iran - victims of sanctions and eco¬ 
nomic mismanagement at a time of 
world economic crisis. We should be 
alarmed by the lack of safety in Iran’s 
nuclear plants - an issue that can affect 
all the peoples of the region. Contrary 
to the position of STWC and Casmii, 
opposing Iran’s nuclear programme 
has nothing to do with support for US 
foreign policy. It has everything to do 
with protecting the lives of Iranian, 
Arab, Turkish, Iraqi, Afghan, etc, 
citizens • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. Hamid Dabashi is the professor of Iranian 
studies and comparative literature at Columbia 
University, New York. 

2. ‘Masnavi, Masnavi-I Ma’navi’ is an extensive 
poem written in Persian by Jalal al-Din 
Muhammad Rumi, the celebrated Persian poet. 

It is one of the best known and most influential 
works of Persian literature. 

3. See, for example, E Rostami-Povey Iran’s 
influence across the Middle East and the world 
London 2010. 
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Their finest hour? 

The end of World War II saw an angry rebellion developing among the ‘official’ Communist Party’s 
rank and file, writes Lawrence Parker 



T his two-part article is an attempt 
to record the rebellion inside 
the Communist Party of Great 
Britain around its November 1945 
congress. It is often assumed that this 
was a high point for the organisation 
in terms of membership and influ¬ 
ence, despite the lack of a concerted 
political breakthrough (for example, 
the CPGB could only muster two 
MPs in the 1945 general election). 
However, as will be made clear, for 
a section of its membership ‘swim¬ 
ming with the tide’ in concert with 
British imperialism during the lat¬ 
ter part of World War II had been a 
thoroughly traumatic experience, 
both as activists and as observers of a 
leadership that had raced to the right. 
This anger was only compounded as 
the leadership sought to project the 
cross-class politics of ‘winning the 
war’ into ‘winning the peace’. 

This article will eventually form 
part of a revised edition of The kick 
inside: revolutionary opposition in 
the CPGB, 1960-1991 (2007). In that 
pamphlet, I treated pre-1960 opposi¬ 
tions in a very cursory manner and I 
was prodded to amend this by Paul 
Flewers, among others. I am also 
indebted to Kevin Morgan’s Harry 
Pollitt, which essentially gave me 
the investigative leads for tracing 
the rebellion at the 1945 congress.' 
However, I have treated the opposition 
in what I hope is a more comprehen¬ 
sive manner and placed it in a different 
intellectual framework: namely the de¬ 
veloping struggle against opportunism 
inside the CPGB. Actually, Morgan 
does have a slightly better grasp than 
some (such as the late Nina Fishman, 
for example) that the party was affect¬ 
ed by ‘revisionism’ and that general 
secretary Harry Pollitt, for example, 
was a significant carrier of this infec¬ 
tion. But, perhaps inevitably in a bi¬ 
ography, the 1945 rebellion is used to 
shine a light on Pollitt, whereas I have 
attempted to use the rebels to shine a 
light on the CPGB and the impact of 
World War II on the party. 

More broadly, the original pam¬ 
phlet and this article are an assault on 
the idea (largely Trotskyist in inspi¬ 
ration) that beyond 1933 or therea¬ 
bouts the CPGB was somehow dead 
as an arena for principled revolution¬ 
ary politics. 2 This is not to argue that 
an undemocratic and often viciously 
hostile opportunist organisation was 
some kind of haven for revolution¬ 
aries: far from it (although - sad, 
but true - the CPGB regime offered 
more public space to dissidents than 
some modern-day Trotskyist sects). 
Nevertheless, for reasons I will return 
to in the second part of this article, the 
CPGB consistently produced revolu¬ 
tionary oppositions (albeit in much 
smaller numbers than the wide range 
of dissident individuals and branches 
who appear in this article) through to 
the 1980s. 3 This needs some kind of 
serious explanation. 

Twists and turns 

The politics of the CPGB during World 
War II were subject to a set of bewil¬ 
dering twists and turns, particularly 
during the early years of the conflict. 
When war was declared in September 
1939, the party initially supported it 
in line with the ‘anti-fascist’ politics 
of the popular front, calling for the 
replacement of the Chamberlain gov¬ 
ernment. 

However, the Comintern then inter¬ 
vened to enforce a change in line with 


the freshly signed Nazi-Soviet non-ag¬ 
gression pact, declaring the war to be 
imperialist and thus unsupportable. The 
CPGB shifted around to support this 
policy, with a minority of its leadership 
- general secretary Pollitt, MP William 
Gallacher and Daily Worker editor JR 
Campbell - in opposition. Pollitt and 
Campbell were removed from their 
posts. 4 Despite this shift to opposing 
the war, the CPGB still continued to 
couch its politics in the cross-class 
rhetoric of popular frontism, campaign¬ 
ing for a ‘people’s peace’ and initiating 
the (undoubtedly successful) People’s 
Convention. 

The invasion of the Soviet Union 
by Nazi Germany in June 1941 saw 
the party swing behind the war effort 
once more. Pollitt was restored to the 
post of general secretary and the CPGB 
began to campaign for a second front 
in Europe. The party also instructed its 
many trade union militants to adhere to 
and proselytise for a rigid no-strikes 
policy on the shop floor, which, as we 
shall see, became ever more problemat¬ 
ic for the CPGB, as the war continued. 

Judging by what has been written 
by the Morning Star's Communist 
Party of Britain, the largest remnant 
of the CPGB’s factional struggles of 


the 1980s, the period after June 1941 
was a high point in the ‘official’ par¬ 
ty’s history: “The Communist Party’s 
impressive campaigning in the facto¬ 
ries, localities and labour movement 
inspired masses of workers with the 
conviction that the war could be won, 
the reactionaries decisively weakened 
and a Labour government elected to 
bring about great changes after the war. 
The party’s membership more than 
doubled during the war; from 20,000 
in September 1939 to 45,435 in March 
1945. Its clear-sighted leadership and 
heroic struggles had been a major fac¬ 
tor in building the labour movement’s 
strength and advance to the crest of the 
wave in 1945 ” 5 

So the CPGB was apparently at 
the very crest of this glorious patriotic 
wave. We will deal with some of the 
omissions and misleading statements 
in this ‘analysis’ below, but it would 
no doubt have been seriously bizarre 
news to a section of the party’s mem¬ 
bership who, before and during the 
congress of November 1945, were in 
angry rebellion against the leadership 
and, testimony to the pressure being 
felt by the likes of Pollitt, were ac¬ 
corded a considerable platform in the 
open publications of the party to make 


their case. Many branches also sub¬ 
mitted resolutions that were critical of 
the leadership. 6 As Pollitt put it to the 
congress, “We deliberately kept out of 
[CPGB weekly] World News and Views 
for six weeks any contributions by ex¬ 
ecutive committee members, because 
we did not want to give any appear¬ 
ance of attempting to damp down the 
discussion, or, to use that much abused 
word in our party circles, ‘give com¬ 
rades a bashing’.” 7 To those comrades 
who had argued bitterly against Pollitt 
and company, the CPB idea of “clear¬ 
sighted leadership” would have been 
absolutely laughable. 

Growing pains 

It is true, as the CPB argues, that 
the CPGB’s membership more than 
doubled during wartime but this 
conceals a deeper problem. In 1939 
the organisation had 17,756 members; 
by December 1941 it had 22,738; at 
the end of 1942 it claimed 56,000; 
but by March 1945 this had fallen to 
45,435. 8 So, the overall growth masks 
a slump of 10,000 or so. But there was 
also a broader cultural issue at stake. 
Thompson argues the CPGB had a 
“problem in that its swift growth had 
outrun its organisational ability to 


absorb its new members and integrate 
them into the party’s culture and 
practices”. 9 Croucher records a lack 
of activity in CPGB factory groups, 
generally characterised by a rapid 
turnover and only a small minority of 
party members being active. 10 Harry 
McShane argues of Glasgow during 
World War II: “A lot of new members 
were recruited, but they had no 
education in Marxism and the whole 
character of the party changed. For 
the first time we had a predominantly 
paper membership. Hundreds of 
people filled in membership forms 
during the huge second front meetings 
... but only about a third of them ever 
turned up to branch meetings.” 11 

These retrospective judgements are 
borne out in more forceful language 
by comrades in the run-up to the 1945 
congress. James Wilson, also a CPGB 
member in Glasgow, argued: “In the 
past we in our party have tended to 
take into our ranks every Tom, Dick 
and Harry, Mary, Jane and Flo, who 
had been coaxed, cajoled or forced 
into signing a membership form. The 
result has been that our most militant 
and active comrades have been forced 
into a position of working inwards on 
party work, trying to get members to 
pay dues, come to meetings ... that 
they have almost forgotten how to 
work outwards and get real contact 
with the masses ...” 12 RB Burrows 
stated that in many branches “activity 
depends on a handful of comrades”. 13 

There was a clear understanding 
that recruiting in such a low-level 
fashion had not just shifted the char¬ 
acter of the party and created a huge 
paper membership that acted as a 
dead weight upon party militants, but 
was something that had impacted di¬ 
rectly on the political deterioration of 
the CPGB. A comrade listed as ‘Sgt 
Brown, RAF’ noted the “apparently 
low degree of political understanding 
of so many of our members”, adding: 
“I have read letters from comrades at 
home and have been horrified at their 
political backwardness”. 14 A number 
of other correspondents to World News 
and Views noted lapses in party educa¬ 
tion during this period. JAS Robinson 
of Bury branch said: “Experience in¬ 
side local branches shows [a] need for 
instruction in Marxist-Leninist theory 
to be our most urgent need. Tailism, 
too, is a danger that can arise as the 
result of a membership that is not able 
to critically analyse day-to-day events 
and the lines given by party leaders.” 15 

A number of branch resolutions for 
the 1945 congress took up the issue of 
education, sometimes directly linking 
it to the issue of political decay and 
bureaucratic tendencies. Wimbledon 
branch called “for a big drive to in¬ 
crease the knowledge and under¬ 
standing of Marxism among party 
members and the labour movement 
more generally”. 16 A Westminster City 
aggregate (London) recognised “the 
new problems created by the growth 
of a mass Communist Party”, a “con¬ 
siderable gap” between the training 
given to new members and lead¬ 
ing members, and called for “more 
schools and classes for developing 
cadres”. 17 West Bromwich branch 
proposed: “This congress feels that 
more intensive education is required 
to combat certain confusion amongst 
certain sections of the party.” 18 Aston 
(Birmingham) branch pointed to a ten¬ 
dency for “the rank-and-file member¬ 
ship automatically to accept the direc¬ 
tives given from a leadership which, 
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however capable, is nevertheless not 
infallible” and called for the building 
of a membership that was “capable of 
independent reasoning”. 19 

Bob Mcllhone, Glasgow secretary 
and a member of the CPGB’s Scottish 
committee, linked this problem of di¬ 
lution directly to the opportunism en¬ 
gulfing all levels of the organisation. 
He argued for the party “to become 
more compact, more united as an ac¬ 
tive campaigning force and this can 
only be done to the degree that we 
develop our fight for the principles of 
Marx and Lenin and take the extraor¬ 
dinary measures that are called for to 
raise the political level of the whole 
party”. 10 This is not directly spelt out 
by Mcllhone, only hinted at, but this 
dead weight of politically unsophisti¬ 
cated paper members was a contribut¬ 
ing factor in the leadership’s gallop to 
the right during World War II. 

Harry Pollitt, replying to discus¬ 
sion at the congress, dismissed these 
criticisms outright, and, in doing so, 
implied the leadership’s practical reli¬ 
ance on the dilution of its militant old 
guard to support its rightist political 
objectives: “The party wants to be a 
narrow party, it wants to be a party 
of exclusive Marxists. It resents hun¬ 
dreds and thousands of new members 
coming into the party. Yes, I apply this 
test to all of you. It is not how many 
members the other fellow makes for 
the party: it is how many members you 
personally are making, all of us here. It 
is the welcome we extend to the com¬ 
rades when they are in our ranks.” 21 

Of course, the impact of this dead 
weight could only but exacerbate 
the CPGB’s bureaucratic centralism. 
Bessie Leith of Marylebone (London) 
branch wrote: “The branch [feels] that 
we still have not overcome the tenden¬ 
cy to bureaucracy which [it] attempted 
to bring out at the last London district 
congress, which expresses itself in in¬ 
structions to branches (thus stifling the 
political life of the branches) instead 
of giving leadership and inspiration.” 22 
W Zak, also from London, wrote: “Of 
democratic centralism practically eve¬ 
rything has been liquidated, to leave 
us with the stifling and stultifying so- 
called democracy of social democracy, 
in which the leadership is practically 
immutable and the membership ex¬ 
pected to do as they are told.” 23 

A Lambeth borough aggregate res¬ 
olution proposed: “That this national 
congress recognises that there has tak¬ 
en place in recent years a certain de¬ 
cay of inner-party democracy. This has 
been caused: (1) By the fact that rapid 
changes in the situation have required 
action by the centre without there be¬ 
ing time for consultation of the rank 
and file. (2) By the fact that many of 
our old and tried comrades have been 
lost into the army. This has meant, 
firstly, that there have been fewer 
people in the groups capable of criti¬ 
cising the party line, as decided upon 
by the centre or district, and, secondly, 
that positions of leadership have been 
filled with comrades less experienced 
in leadership and therefore more prone 
to bureaucracy.” The resolution saw 
this decay as a “trend” and not “per¬ 
manent”, but argued that the “com¬ 
plete recovery of party democracy will 
not, however, be automatic”. 24 

Pollitt replied to these critics at the 
congress thus: “Something has been 
said here, both in the contributions and 
the amendments, about more demo¬ 
cratic methods of procedure. Due note 
will be taken of that fact; but this con¬ 
gress is being publicly reported, and 
I state the claim right now that the 
Communist Party is the most demo¬ 
cratically run political organisation 
in the world.” 25 This, of course, must 
have been tremendously comforting 
for all concerned. 

On the shop floor 

As noted above, the CPGB shifted 
around to supporting the war in June 
1941, arguing that the best means of 
defending the Soviet Union was a 


vigorous prosecution of the war. 

This did not make the party’s poli¬ 
cies completely supine (it distrusted 
the anti-fascist credentials of Britain’s 
industrialists and pushed for the demo¬ 
cratic integration of the workers into 
the production processes through joint 
production committees); nevertheless 
it posed particular problems for CPGB 
militants: “The new industrial policy 
had implications which could put 
communists and fellow-travellers in 
novel and occasionally difficult posi¬ 
tions. Arguing in favour of intensified 
work, enlisting the help of the fore¬ 
man in the production drive, work¬ 
ing against strikes and so on was not 
always popular on the shop floor when 
local grievances had accumulated to 
the point where workers contemplat¬ 
ed a stoppage. Stakhanovism did not 
export well to the British shop floor. 
Nor, indeed, was the communist ac¬ 
customed to playing such a role.” 26 

Croucher records a number of epi¬ 
sodes in the engineering sector where 
CPGB union activists, well embed¬ 
ded in the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union (AEU), were given a tough 
time over their attitude to stoppages, 
despite the fact that the notion of 
World War II as an ‘anti-fascist’ war 
dovetailed with the ideas of most ad¬ 
vanced workers. For example, during 
the dispute at the Vickers shipyard in 
Barrow in autumn 1943, the party had 
two of its members expelled from the 
strike committee for trying to make 
the strike a political issue (of course, 
in hindsight, it could be argued that 
the CPGB was perfectly principled 
in introducing ‘political’ argument 
into a dispute: the problem was the 
toxic nature of those politics). George 
Crane, CPGB national organiser for 
the AEU, claimed he was only given 
three minutes to speak to the strike 
committee in September 1943, and 
that participants threatened to throw 
him down the stairs. 27 After the dis¬ 
pute, the Barrow shop stewards pro¬ 
duced a leaflet entitled ‘Facts v filth’ 
that ended: “Fellow members - where 
are we going? ... if we allow the pre¬ 
sent lack-a-daisical methods of our 
EC to continue, of whom is our EC the 
servants? Ours if we fight and deserve 
it, the Communist’s Party [sic] if we 
do not.” 28 

In an earlier conflict, the ‘total 
time’ strike on Tyneside in October 
1942, the CPGB had also faced dif¬ 
ficulties, which were compounded by 
the party’s leadership not being con¬ 
tent with its members merely arguing 
against the strike. The Daily Worker 
denounced the strike and party shop 
stewards who had scabbed on were 
subsequently voted out. 29 Indeed, the 
CPGB leadership had some internal 
issues with its activists and Pollitt was 
despatched to stiffen their resolve. 

Malcolm MacEwen, then local or¬ 
ganiser on Tyneside, records the im¬ 
pact of the party’s intervention: “Our 
members spoke and voted against the 
strikes ... but we would have advised 
them to come out with the strikers if 
they lost the vote, had Harry Pollitt 
not come up and instructed them to 
go to work. I did not quarrel with his 
decision, but it was an emotional, not 
a political one. The party shop stew¬ 
ards who worked through the strike 
were isolated and instantly deprived of 
their positions, yet the workers would 
have been willing to listen to them had 
they not blacklegged ... Few of the 
party stewards were reinstated after 
the strike and the party never regained 
the influence it had previously exer¬ 
cised on the Tyne.” 30 Pollitt, on the 
other hand, applauded those who had 
scabbed, claiming it required a “sa¬ 
cred spirit of real class-consciousness” 
from those CPGB members who had 
carried on with their job. 31 

For a party that set so much store 
by organising at the point of produc¬ 
tion and had recruited thousands of 
militants throughout the 1930s on 
that basis, often to the exclusion of 
more ‘political’ CPGB work, this 


was obviously a traumatic time and 
it seems that many CPGB militants 
turned a deaf ear to King Street’s ex¬ 
treme anti-strike rhetoric. In relation 
to the party’s engineers, Croucher 
writes: “... the CP shop stewards do 
not always appear to have put political 
priorities before industrial grievances. 
The prolonged go-slow conducted by 
a north-western aircraft factory after 
a ‘production week’, the threatened 
district-wide stoppages in Coventry 
and Manchester in 1943, the collec¬ 
tions held through the Clyde factories 
in support of both the women and ap¬ 
prentice strikers of 1943-44 - all these 
instances prompt us to ask whether 
the CP shop stewards disassociated 
themselves from these actions. Given 
the communist pre-eminence in the 
areas concerned, such instances seem 
to point inevitably to only one pos¬ 
sible answer. Many CP stewards, it 
would appear, preferred not to lose 
their steward’s cards, as some of their 
comrades had done, and, faced with 
the uncomfortable choice between 
their political and industrial loyalties, 
adopted positions of varying degrees 
of ambiguity.” 32 

Produce or perish 

Presumably such comrades had 
reacted with relief when World 
War II ended. They might have 
swallowed ditching strikes in 
the cause of saving the socialist 
motherland, but now, surely, was the 
time for ‘business as usual’? 

As it turned out, the CPGB lead¬ 
ership had roughly the same attitude 
to Clement Attlee’s government as it 
had had to Winston Churchill’s, re¬ 
plete with the same ‘produce or per¬ 
ish’ attitude to peace on the industrial 
front (this tailing of the new Labour 
government was criticised by many 
in the CPGB - which will be cov¬ 
ered in the second part of this article). 
Clearly, the experience of‘swimming 
with the tide’ had been an intoxicat¬ 
ing one (in the negative sense) for the 
CPGB’s leadership. As Pollitt put it 
to the November 1945 congress, “Are 
we never going to learn? I have been 
in too many campaigns which had as 
their main motive against, and not 
sufficient with the main motive for, 
and comrades, especially the younger 
comrades, in this congress would be 
well advised to assimilate that experi¬ 
ence too.” 33 

The leadership faced a number of 
critical resolutions on the subject of 
strikes at the congress. A Woolwich 
borough aggregate urged “a posi¬ 
tive policy relating our leadership 
to strikes”, 34 while Aylesbury branch 
proposed: “That this congress is of 
the opinion that it may be necessary 
to support strike action in existing cir¬ 
cumstances, and that the whole ques¬ 
tion of our attitude to strikes should 
be reviewed through the party.” 35 In 
relation to the 1945 dock workers’ 
walkout, which the CPGB had con¬ 
demned in line with its support for 
the Labour government, Banstead 
branch proposed: “That this congress 
supports the fight of the dock workers 
to improve their wages and conditions. 
It deplores the lack of action taken by 
the party and the lack of support given 
by the Daily Worker to this fight.” 36 
Epsom branch was critical of the “the 
recent failure of the party to give a 
clear lead in the dock dispute ...”. 37 

This issue had clearly been de¬ 
bated from the floor of congress and 
Pollitt had attempted to face down 
these critics. He criticised those “who 
so light-heartedly talk about strikes” 
as presenting a threat to the idea of 
“winning the peace”. On the issue 
of the dock workers’ strike, Pollitt 
made it crystal clear that the CPGB 
was continuing the industrial prac¬ 
tices it had elaborated after June 1941 
and that the militants caught in the 
crossfire between the party line and 
their fellow workers had to carry on 
taking the flak: 

“On the dock strike, I took the 


view that if our party had been com¬ 
pelled to stick its head out in difficult 
situations in the war and compel our 
comrades to be stigmatised as strike¬ 
breakers, we are not called upon to 
repeat that in the days of peace, but 
we would examine every dispute on 
its merits. The Daily Worker reported 
the facts. It is true we gave no lead for 
10 days, but that is no crime, because 
we considered that strike ill-advised 
...If some of our comrades were in 
difficulties on the docksides, well 
communists are always in difficulties 
and we have to be prepared to face 
them and to stand up against them.” 38 

Another controversial step taken 
by the CPGB’s leadership (and one 
that it came to deeply regret) was the 
dissolving of its factory branches and 
replacing them with factory commit¬ 
tees, while industrial members were 
redistributed among residential 
branches, partly as a means of cop¬ 
ing with mass redundancies at the end 
of World War II. 39 

The loss of these assets caused 
some dissent among party members. 
In the run-up to the November 1945 
congress, Bessie Leith of Marylebone 
(London) wrote on behalf of her 
branch: “The present form of organi¬ 
sation on a residential basis has not 
provided the party with the closest 
possible links with the people. The 
abandoning of factory groups has not 
strengthened the party amongst the 
industrial workers. The social com¬ 
position of the party is unsatisfac¬ 
tory when a large proportion of the 
members are non-trade unionists.” 40 
W Zak wrote of the decision on fac¬ 
tory branches that “the communist 
basis of organisation had ... been 
liquidated and replaced by the social 
democratic basis of area electoral 
branch organisation”. 41 

These criticisms need to be han¬ 
dled with some care. First, while it 
was quite correct for the CPGB to 
build and maintain factory branches 
up to 1945, and mistaken to dissolve 
them, the workplace is not the special 
repository of communist conscious¬ 
ness that the comrades above appear 
to be suggesting. In fact, the increas¬ 
ing tendency throughout the 1930s 
and beyond was for CPGB trade 
militants to practically and ideologi¬ 
cally become the carriers of bour¬ 
geois trade unionism: ie, defending 
and extending organisations whose 
primary aim was the regulation of 
labour-power under capitalism. 42 

The CPGB leadership’s action 
in dissolving the factory branches 
certainly heightened this develop¬ 
mental train. Ultimately, the party’s 
trade unionists, in general, became 
another source of its growing oppor¬ 
tunism in the post-war period and 
it was generally among residential 
branches that healthier oppositional 
elements were found (in admittedly 
tiny numbers). 43 Also, the theory be¬ 
hind factory branches was always 
somewhat brighter than the reality. 
Croucher considers evidence during 
World War II that the CPGB’s en¬ 
gineering factory groups were often 
semi-active, suffered rapid turnovers 
in membership, with the majority of 
work falling on the shoulders of a few 
individuals 44 * 

Notes 

1. K Morgan Harry Pollitt London 1993, ppl45- 
50. 

2. Some of this righteous Trotskyist (or ex-Trot- 
skyist in this case) indignation can be found in 
Dave Osier’s rambling review of this writer’s 
The kick inside (www.davidosler.com/the_left). 
“Unlike the author, I don’t see any of the ‘hard 
Stalinist’ tendencies of the 1960s and 1970s as 
in any way saving graces. It is questionable even 
whether they could even [sic] objectively be de¬ 
scribed as ‘revolutionary’.” Osier does not actu¬ 
ally explain why these ‘hard Stalinist’ (a thor¬ 
oughly obfuscatory phrase that I had not used) 
groups were not revolutionary, whereas I had ex¬ 
plained why I judged various Maoist and pro- 
Soviet oppositions as being ‘revolutionary’ in a 
limited sense in relation to the CPGB context 
they had emerged from. 

3. Even a Eurocommunist historian of the 
party, Willie Thompson, admits that after the 


emergence of the CPGB’s Maoist opposition 
in 1962-63, “deficiencies [as judged by the 
oppositionists] were to prove a recurrent theme 
advanced from a variety of angles in subsequent 
decades” (W Thompson The good old cause: 
British communism 1920-1991 London 1992, 
pl31). 

4. The CPGB’s leadership subsequently 
found this phase to be highly embarrassing. 

A resolution from Cambridge branch to the 
November 1945 congress proposed: “... we 
feel that there is need for some discussion and 
analysis of the party’s attitude to the war in the 
period between the fall of France and the entry 
of the Soviet Union into the war. Statements are 
constantly appearing in party publications which 
seem to imply that the party supported the war 
against Germany during that period. The latest 
example of this has been in the letter on the 
25th birthday of the party. We believe that this 

is a form of political dishonesty which will only 
confuse our members and ultimately harm the 
party. If our attitude in this period was wrong the 
party must face the issue squarely even at this 
late hour” (Branch resolutions, CPGB archive: 
CP/CENT/CONG/05/01). 

5. http://communist-party.org.uk/index. 
php?option=com_ 
content&view=article&id=263: 

1936-qthey-shall-not-passq-&catid= 13: short- 
history-of-the-communist-party-&Itemid=26. 
This statement has been used not because it is 
particularly exemplary or well argued, but rather 
because it is a thoroughly standard ‘official com¬ 
munist’ summary of the CPGB and World War 
II. 

6. If not referred to in the body text, I have made 
a note of these resolutions in the footnotes in 
relation to the points of controversy brought up 
in the text. 

7. ‘Reply to discussion by Harry Pollitt’: CP/ 
CENT/CONG/05/02. 

8. W Thompson op cit p218; and R Croucher 
Engineers at war 1939-1945 London 1982, 
p320. 

9. W Thompson op cit p73. 

10. R Croucher op cit pp320-22. 

11. H McShane No mean fighter London 1978, 
p235. 

12. World News and Views Vol 25, No44, 
November 10 1945. 

13. World News and Views Vol 25, No38, 
September 29 1945. 

14. Ibid. 

15. World News and Views Vol 25, No45, 
November 17 1945. 

16. Branch resolutions: CP/CENT/CONG/05/01. 

17. Ibid. 

18. Ibid. 

\9.Ibid. 

20. World News and Views Vol 25, No44, 
November 10 1945 - original emphasis unless 
stated. Harry McShane offers a somewhat 
jaundiced view of Mcllhone, stating: “He 
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he had always made great personal sacrifices 
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anyone else who didn’t hold the same views as 
he did” (H McShane op cit pp237, 248. 

21. ‘Reply to discussion by Harry Pollitt’: CP/ 
CENT/CONG/05/02. 

22. World News and Views Vol 25, No41, 
October 20 1945. 

23. World News and Views Vol 25, No45, 
November 17 1945. Grumbles about the lack of 
democracy inside the CPGB were not restricted 
to the rank and file. For the complaint of Idris 
Cox, CPGB executive committee member from 
south Wales, see K Morgan op cit pi44. 

24. Branch resolutions: CP/CENT/CONG/05/01. 

25. ‘Reply to discussion by Harry Pollitt’: CP/ 
CENT/CONG/05/02. 

26. R Croucher op cit pi43. 

27. Ibid p221. 

28. Cited in ibid p226. 

29. Ibid pi86. 

30. Cited in K Morgan op cit pi37. 

31. Cited in ibid pi36. 

32. R Croucher op cit p372. 

33. ‘Reply to discussion by Harry Pollitt’: CP/ 
CENT/CONG/05/02. 

34. Branch resolutions: CP/CENT/CONG/05/01. 

35. Ibid. 

36. Ibid. 

37. Ibid. It should also be noted that there were 
resolutions from Carshalton branch stating 
that the CPGB should “exercise great caution 
regarding strikes”, while Ardwick branch called 
for the government to “speed up” negotiating 
machinery to reduce strikes and strengthen the 
trade unions. 

38. ‘Reply to discussion by Harry Pollitt’: CP/ 
CENT/CONG/05/02. 

39. Pollitt told a meeting of the CPGB EC 
in 1953: “We have paid a heavy price for 
the tendencies towards liquidation of factory 
organisation which we tolerated after the 
end of the war” (cited in R Croucher op cit 
p360-61n). The CPGB factions influenced by 
Maoism in the 1960s were also critical of this 
decision, seeing it as one the party’s routes into 
opportunist politics - see L Parker The kick 
inside: revolutionary opposition in the CPGB, 
1960-1991 London 2007, ppl8, 32. 

40. World News and Views Vol 25, No41, 
October 20 1945. 

41. World News and Views Vol 25, No45, 
November 17 1945. 

42. See my review of Nina Fishman’s Arthur 
Horner: a political biography in Weekly Worker 
August 5 2010. 

43. What was left of the CPGB’s trade union 
wing produced the reformist and nationalist 
‘opposition’ around the Morning Star in the 
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FOOTBALL 



Still not coming home 

Harley Filben looks at the furore surrounding England’s failed bid for the World Cup 


S ince the decision by Fifa, the 
governing body of world foot¬ 
ball, to award hosting duties 
for the 2018 World Cup to Russia, 
the football establishment in this 
country has been up in arms. Much 
has been written, and more has 
been said - but the abiding tone of 
spurned entitlement can be summed 
up by that great old cliche of sport¬ 
ing sour grapes: ‘We was robbed!’ 

Some ire has been focused on the 
winners of the day, Russia and Qatar 
(which will see the circus roll into 
town in 2022). Russia comes in for 
criticism for being (apparently) a na¬ 
tion of inveterate corruption, ruled 
by robber barons and shady ex-KGB 
types. This rather laughably over¬ 
looks the fact that, in the prepara¬ 
tions for any major sporting event, 
the reigning principle is corruption 
- there can be no calendar quite so 
fastidiously watched by carpetbag¬ 
gers and swindlers as international 
sport. 

The material unsuitability of 
Qatar for hosting the World Cup has 
also come in for ridicule. Football 
thrives in countries all over the world 
- nevertheless, a state which sits on 
a great dusty plain jutting out into 
the Persian Gulf is not its traditional 
climate. Everything, bar the existing 
home stadium, will have to be built 
from scratch - and there are sugges¬ 
tions that the new stadia will have to 
be air-conditioned in order to keep 
the pitches in good condition, not to 
say the crowds in any comfort in the 
baking desert heat. 

Even the BBC came in for some 
criticism. In the run-up to the vote, it 
screened a Panorama documentary, 
which raked over corruption allega¬ 
tions about two of the members of 
the Fifa executive committee. In their 
desperation to blame any convenient 
scapegoat at all, it was rather ludi¬ 
crously suggested that the BBC may 
have scuppered it for the English bid 
and should have pulled the Panorama 
expose. So the shadowy governing 
body is so unaccountable that it will 
allow allegations against a couple of 
its members, irrespective of their ac¬ 
curacy, to influence its key decisions? 
However, the main villain of the 


piece, as far as England’s wounded 
national pride is concerned, is Fifa it¬ 
self. It would be wrong to suggest that 
the unmitigated hammering it has re¬ 
ceived sprang entirely out of the blue 
following England’s ignominious 
first-round exit from the bidding war. 
Fifa has been the butt of every red- 
blooded Englishman’s ire for some 
time. It is viewed - not inaccurately - 
as a self-perpetuating, unaccountable, 
conservative clique, utterly resistant 
to even modest modifications to the 
game (such as the introduction of 
goal-line technology), and headed up 
by the buffoonish Sepp Blatter. 

Blatter emerged as Fifa president 
amid a storm of allegations of cor¬ 
ruption. In 2004, he suggested that 
women footballers should wear more 
revealing strips to “to create a more 
female aesthetic”. His resistance to 
introducing new technology does not 
expand to the general structure of the 
World Cup, which Fifa tampers with 
at will - often to the benefit of more 
established national sides (but this 
time not England’s). 

The problem with English indigna¬ 
tion at all this is not that, on its own 
terms, much of it is unfair. It’s rather 
the rank hypocrisy. Fifa, whatever the 
legal niceties of the matter, is corrupt. 
Its budget is absurdly large - it makes 
enormous amounts of money out of 
every World Cup. It sustains itself by 
skimming a cut of the ludicrous sums 
floating around in football as a whole. 

The trouble is that exactly the 
same is true of the English Football 
Association. The FA is hardly a saintly 
body of plucky English football en¬ 
thusiasts - it has come under criticism 
for being utterly steamrollered by the 
country’s richer clubs. If Fifa can be 
said to be bribed by Russian robber 
barons, then what are we to make of 
the Premier League? The two most 
successful teams in the top flight - 
Chelsea and Manchester United - are 
owned by Roman Abramovich and 
Malcolm Glazer respectively. The 
former amassed his fortune in the 
great carve-up of the Soviet state’s 
assets in the 1990s; the latter funds 
United on the basis of dubious finan¬ 
cial dealings that will look familiar 
to anyone who has paid attention to 


the current capitalist crisis. When 
Didier Drogba cashes his inflated pay 
cheque, he is drawing on the surplus 
labour of severely exploited workers 
in Abramovich’s main business opera¬ 
tions. More indirectly, the same is true 
of the FA board. 

As for Qatar, perhaps the greatest 
sin of Fifa in awarding it the 2022 
World Cup is simply that it makes 
plain a home truth about the hosting 
of the competition - it is effectively an 
enormous vanity project for the gov¬ 
ernment concerned, the most elephan¬ 
tine of white elephants. Qatar does not 
have a strong football culture, so it 
is more difficult to pretend that what 
really matters in hosting the World 
Cup is not the state’s ability to flush 
an enormous amount of money down 
the toilet. Qatar, with its substantial oil 
and gas reserves, meets this basic re¬ 
quirement with aplomb. The PR circus 
surrounding the British bid - wheel¬ 
ing out politicians, newly-betrothed 
royal scions and lovable dimwit David 
Beckham - was one front in the gen¬ 
eral effort to conceal this. 

(In fact, one almost wishes that this 
basic fact were acknowledged in the 
selection process. Given what is really 
at stake in picking host nations - large 
sums of money - it would surely be 
better for all concerned if the niceties 
were dropped and the bidding teams 
openly competed simply to make the 
largest and most attractive bribes to 
Fifa officials.) 

Exactly what the host-nation hon¬ 
our really entails is already clear to 
anyone in east London, as the 2012 
Olympics juggernaut lurches ever 
onwards. The latest victim is the 
Wanstead Flats, an open green space 
a few miles from the Olympic village, 
which is to be despoiled by a tempo¬ 
rary police station, forced on the local 
population without so much as a whiff 
of consultation. Residents were told 
that the Flats were the only potential 
location that met the criteria (presum¬ 
ably, the need to get troublemakers a 
suitable distance from the events and 
the TV cameras). The Olympics, like 
an unwanted party guest, will turn up, 
ruin the place and scarper - all in the 
name of sporting chauvinism. 

But everything about these events 


is temporary. The public purse is also 
shelling out £308 million to build a 
media centre, which is to be pulled 
down as soon as the games are over. 
The much touted money for perma¬ 
nent projects - renovating playing 
fields, for example - has mysteriously 
disappeared into developers’ pockets 
in the last five years. The occasion 
has also been used to force an enor¬ 
mous Westfield shopping mall on the 
groaning Stratford landscape (the old 
mall, across the road from the new 
one, will disappear - god only knows 
what will spring up in its place, but 
the safe bet is against it being in any 
way useful). 

More than 
corruption 

Football, of course, is not simply a 
swindle. There is a certain tendency 
on the left to leave matters there - to 
follow the money, demonstrate the 
enormous corruption (easily enough 
done) and have done with it. Where 
things are taken further, it is usually 
to write football (and sport in gen¬ 
eral) off as a pernicious ideological 
distraction and an invitation to chau¬ 
vinism. 

Indeed, chauvinism is a matter 
of no small importance in sporting 
culture - the mistake is in imagining 
that chauvinism is sporting culture. 
Football is an immense, and im¬ 
mensely complex, phenomenon. Its 
reach is genuinely global - the World 
Cup is one of the few such competi¬ 
tions whose remit genuinely covers 
the world, rather than England and 
its ex-colonies (cricket), a handful 
of disparate countries (rugby), or the 
United States and a token Canadian 
contingent (baseball’s World Series). 

Aside from international fixtures, 
there is the matter of a truly sprawling 
club game, with substantial leagues in 
tens of countries and minor leagues in 
hundreds more. Attached to the game 
itself are hundreds of millions (at 
least) of supporters, some following 
their teams with idle interest, others 
fanatically. 

There is a fundamental contra¬ 
diction between football’s status as 
a global mass cultural phenomenon 


and its integration into capitalism. 
It is culturally reproduced through 
fandom - through enlisting those 
hundreds of millions into utterly 
arbitrary, but passionate identifica¬ 
tion with their teams and football as 
a cultural activity. From buying the 
official kit, to crowding the stands, to 
kicking a ball around a park - foot¬ 
ball is sustained in part by worming 
its way into our lives. In its cultural 
form, central ownership of football 
is impossible. For every rendition 
of the national anthem, there are a 
thousand obscene terrace chants; for 
every accolade he receives from an 
over-excited commentator, Wayne 
Rooney is libellously insulted in a 
thousand pubs. 

Football also has an economic 
role - soaking up substantial quanti¬ 
ties of surplus capital which cannot 
be invested profitably. This has to be 
emphasised - as Terry Pratchett once 
wrote of opera, you put money in, and 
get football out. Though some clubs 
do turn a profit, they do so only by 
diverting capital from other sources, 
producing nothing themselves. This 
role is intimately linked with the 
sections of finance capital that have 
busied themselves making fictional 
values out of dubious derivatives in 
the last few decades; unsurprisingly, 
the football bureaucracy bears an un¬ 
canny resemblance to high finance, 
composed of utterly unaccountable 
owners, fuelled in many ways by state 
largesse and ‘regulated’ by poachers- 
turned-gamekeepers. If football as a 
mass cultural phenomenon cannot be 
owned, then the inverse is true - foot¬ 
ball as a concentrated mass of surplus 
capital is necessarily separated from 
the mass of supporters. 

The crime of the World Cup is 
not that it distracts us all with the 
lure of national chauvinism. It is 
that it is one axis among many along 
which football fans are shut out from 
meaningful control over the game 
they love. Communism should not, 
as some have ludicrously suggested, 
do away with it and other competi¬ 
tive sports, but hand it, finally, to the 
masses, whose own creativity gives 
the game its excitement, drive and 
beauty • 
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AUTONOMY 


Unison and the 
politics of class 

Why does a leading member of Socialist Resistance give her 
backing to a free-market attack on the disabled and elderly? 
Tony Greenstein reports on Unison’s support for the 
‘personalisation’ of care 


W hen the International 

Marxist Group splintered 
into various fragments, 
the only one to retain any class 
politics was the International So¬ 
cialist Group. Socialist Action de¬ 
generated into a Ken Livingstone 
support group and uncritical sup¬ 
porter of the anti-imperialist move¬ 
ment leaderships, as did the Com¬ 
munist League. The ISG - now 
merged with Socialist Resistance 
- had a number of very good trade 
union militants, not least the late 
Greg Tucker, but it suffered from 
the same methodology as the other 
IMG splinters: namely the fact that 
it has never reconciled the demands 
of autonomy for oppressed groups, 
on the one hand, and the class poli¬ 
tics and unity of the working class 
on the other. 

It is no surprise that this some¬ 
times produces, as in the case of 
Terry Conway and Alan Thornett, 
what can only be described as po¬ 
litical schizophrenia. It has only just 
played itself out in Respect. 

On November 2 I was a delegate 
from Brighton and Hove Unison to 
the national conference of the un¬ 
ion’s new community and voluntary 
sector. This effectively consists of 
everyone who is not in the health, 
police, energy or local government 
branches. It is a bureaucratic solution 
to the real problem of how workers in 
the voluntary sector, with thousands 
of different employers, from tiny to 
very large charities and housing as¬ 
sociations, can organise together. 

I came to the conference with an 
open mind, but I was taken aback by 
one resolution on ‘personalisation’. 
This was the New Labour buzzword, 
whereby the disabled could ‘person¬ 
alise’ the care they get to suit their 
own needs. In theory it is fine, but 
context is everything. It was part of 
Blair’s so-called ‘choice agenda’, de¬ 
signed to atomise the disabled and 
elderly and at the same time strip 
local authorities of their social care 
functions. 

Unison bureaucrats see a silver 
lining in everything. If hanging 
was being brought back they would 
probably campaign to ensure that the 
noose was comfortable - or perhaps 
call for the condemned person to be 
given a choice over the method of 
execution. Their faith in the good 
intentions of the government are 
legendary. Just as their trust in their 
members is negligible. It should have 
come as no surprise, then, that they 
bought into ‘personalisation’and ‘in¬ 
dividual budgeting’. 

I have joint care of an autistic boy, 
Daniel. When he became difficult to 
control, whilst going through puber¬ 
ty, we put pressure on the council to 
provide care and respite services. At 
first the council itself provided out¬ 
ings two to three times a week, but 
then we were told that instead we 
were to be allocated a budget to al¬ 
low us to exercise ‘choice’ (although 
continuing with local authority care 
was not a choice we could opt for). 

I learnt the hard way what indi¬ 
vidual budgeting means in practice. 
Whereas the local authority can do 


things relatively cheaply, as it has the 
advantage of economies of scale, this 
was not open to us. So I had, with 
some difficulty to recruit carers and 
pay them and sort the tax out, fill in 
reams of forms for the local authority 
to manage the budget, face a situa¬ 
tion where if I could not find some¬ 
one I had to use an agency, which in 
practice charged double or triple - all 
so I could get a break. And this was 
while I combined working with being 
a full-time carer. As some comrades 
know, I often took Daniel to meet¬ 
ings with me. 

Apart from anything else, in rainy, 
cold and inclement weather individ¬ 
ual carers had no base to go back to 
and in reality they had to come to 
my home to look after Daniel, which 
somewhat defeated the purpose of 
the exercise. When he settled down 
following a change of medication, a 
number of charities were sought to 
take Daniel for walks. Most simply 
did not have the resources. Mencap, 
operating out of a temporary build¬ 
ing in Newhaven, was able to take 
the contract on, but it had recruiting 
problems and no base. 

So I assumed that when I saw 
Terry Conway - a member of the 
service group executive, no less - at 
the community sector conference I 
could rely on a fellow socialist to 
support my opposition to resolution 
9 on personalisation. After all, it also 
called for support for the ‘national 
care service’ first mooted in New 
Labour’s green paper on care under 
Andy Burnham MP earlier this year. 

The whole point of the national 
care service was to get the elderly to 
pay for their own care via a £20,000 
levy. That proposal may have been 
dropped, but the principle remains 
the same. The green paper openly 
spoke about abolishing mobility al¬ 
lowance (the care component of the 
disability living allowance for those 
65 and over). Cameron has now gone 
one better and is proposing to abol¬ 
ish disability living allowance, the 
major benefit for disabled people, 
altogether. It is to be replaced by a 
‘personal independence payment’ 
run by a private company. The na¬ 
tional care service will, of course, 
be subject to the cuts, so promises 
made now are worthless in any case. 

Yet at a lunchtime fringe meeting 
Terry Conway went out of her way 
to inform delegates after I had made 
a well received speech denouncing 
‘choice’ in care that she opposed my 
position. Why? Because the Unison 
disabled members group supported 
personalisation. In the name of the 
autonomy of the oppressed Terry 
Conway, one of the most experi¬ 
enced ISG/SR cadres, is backing a 
free-market political position that 
can only harm disabled and elderly 
people. 

Disabled members in Unison are 
not typical. They can work. Most 
disabled people cannot. Daniel never 
will, unless his employment is struc¬ 
tured to his needs and he is carefully 
guided. So the least disabled people, 
along with charity managers who 
earn their living off the backs of the 
disabled, have come out with a posi¬ 


tion harmful to most disabled people 
- and someone who calls herself a 
revolutionary ends up, in the name 
of ‘autonomy’, supporting reaction¬ 
ary positions. In practice this is not 
autonomy, but separatism. 

We all remember the famous pho¬ 
tograph of Tony Blair with his 100 
Blair babes, crooks all. This was the 
culmination of feminism’s fight for 
equal representation, a worthy aim 
to be sure, but not one that benefit¬ 
ed working class women. The sis¬ 
terhood even set up, with Patricia 
Hewitt as the convenor, a cosy little 
group that could wheel and deal to 
get the sisters favours and lobbying 
arrangements before Hewitt, Hoon 
and Byers (the £5,000 a day taxi ser¬ 
vice!) were caught with their paws 
in the till. 

Nor is this an isolated incident. 
When earlier in the year I organised 
an open letter from over 200 people 
to the BBC protesting at their biased 
coverage of the murders on the Mavi 
Marmara, the ship taking aid to Gaza 
that was attacked by Israeli troops, 
Ms Conway refused to sign (unlike 
other SR members) because of the 
following paragraph: 

“The BBC repeatedly referred, in 
its hostile questioning of returning ac¬ 
tivists, to the fact that they had ‘pro¬ 
voked’ the attack on them. One won¬ 
ders whether a householder would also 
be accused of ‘provoking’ a violent 
burglar? It is no longer fashionable to 
label as ‘provocative’ women who are 
raped, so why then is it acceptable to 
describe human rights and aid workers 
who are murdered or wounded as ‘pro¬ 
vocative’ for having sought to breach 
an illegal blockade?” 

When I wrote back to Terry, who 
was the only woman who objected 
to this, pointing out it was simply 
an analogy, she did not respond. Is 
rape, like the holocaust, so unique 
that it is impermissible to make any 
comparisons or analogies with them? 
This is reminiscent of Zionism, but Ms 
Conway’s radical feminism is also a 
form of separatism. 

We see this with particular clar¬ 
ity in the arrest and incarceration of 
Wikileaks’ Julian Assange on false 
‘rape’ charges. How the ruling class 
uses feminism, from Afghanistan to 
Wikileakers, should be a source of 
discussion. Instead the likes of Terry 
Conway so lack confidence in their 
own positions that they seem unable 
to debate them. And meanwhile the 
woman who accused Assange is now 
shown to be have links to anti-Castro 
CIA groups. Quite a dilemma for 
Terry Conway and her radical feminist 
(spiced with socialist) politics. 

Terry Conway is not a corrupt 
member of New Labour. But the poli¬ 
tics of balancing class and particular 
social oppressions is too much for her. 
Whereas Socialist Action merely gave 
up and dumped class, Terry and SR are 
still valiantly trying to ride two horses. 
And in the process autonomous groups 
are considered to be one homogenous 
mass. They have no class differentia¬ 
tion. This is where the absurdity of the 
politics of ‘the movements’ leads - to a 
de facto alliance with the right wing 
in Unison • 
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OUR HISTORY _ 

Leaving the sects behind 



Answering the call of the Third International... at last 


T he first congress of the Com¬ 
munist Party of Great Britain 
- held over the weekend of 
July 31-August 1 1920 -repre¬ 
sented the fusion of Britain’s 
best revolutionary forces. As we 
have shown, however, even as this 
historic moment a number of left 
groups and currents still stood 
aside - and not simply refused 
to attend, but became actively 
hostile. 1 

The report on the unity nego¬ 
tiations was given by comrade 
Albert Inkpin. 2 As graphically il¬ 
lustrated by the official account of 
the report - submitted on behalf of 
the Joint Provisional Committee - 
the negotiations were not only still 
incomplete: they had been long 
and often tortuous. Yet, as is also 
obvious, the differences did not 
revolve around matters of prin¬ 
ciple. All the participants were 
united on the necessity for forcible 
revolution, a system of soviets/ 
workers’ councils, as opposed 
to parliament, and the need for 
a dictatorship of the proletariat 
- ie, the principles of the Third 
(Communist) International. 

Secondary differences - parlia¬ 
mentary participation, affiliation 
to the Labour Party - still contin¬ 
ued to divide the revolutionary 
movement in this country. 

Secretary’s report 

The present negotiations for commu¬ 
nist unity have been proceeding for 
some 14 months. After several at¬ 
tempts to discover a common platform 
between the various national socialist 
organisations, the movement to unity 
took a new direction - in an endeavour 
to unite in one body all the revolution¬ 
ary leftwing groups that had commu¬ 
nism for their objective and adhered 
to the Third International. 

It was conveyed to these various 
groups and organisations by the cen¬ 
tral executive committee of the Third 
International at Moscow that it was the 
duty of all sincere communists to work 
for unity, and that, whilst differences 
and difficulties undoubtedly existed, 
the differences and difficulties must 
be overcome and not permitted to con¬ 
stitute an obstacle to unity in view of 
the need for consolidating the revo¬ 
lutionary communist forces all over 
the world. A meeting was accordingly 
arranged in London in June 1919, at 
which members of the British Socialist 
Party, Socialist Labour Party, Workers’ 
Socialist Federation and South Wales 
Socialist Society attended with the 
hope of ascertaining what the possi¬ 
bilities for unity actually were. 

The discussion showed that there 
was little, if any, disagreement so far 
as concerned fundamental principles 
and the general bases upon which the 
four organisations could unite. The 
main difficulty arose on the question 
of tactics, particularly in regard to the 
relations of the proposed new party to 
the Labour Party and the existing in¬ 
dustrial and political organisations of 
the working class. The BSP represen¬ 
tatives referred to the referendum of 
that organisation taken the previous 
year, and to the vote of its last annual 
conference, when the policy of work¬ 
ing through the political labour move¬ 
ment was reaffirmed by overwhelming 
majorities. And they stated that they 
felt that the bulk of the BSP member¬ 
ship would make it conditional upon 
any steps in the direction of unity that 
the bases of amalgamation should in¬ 
clude the affiliation of the new organi¬ 
sation to the Labour Party. 

Against that the members of the 
SLP, and to a less extent the represen¬ 
tatives of the WSF and the SWSS, 
urged that, however much they, as in¬ 


dividuals, might be prepared to make 
that concession in order to achieve 
unity, it would be quite useless for 
them to approach their members with 
any proposal for unity that made affili¬ 
ation to the Labour Party one of the 
bases of amalgamation. 

Subsequently, a further proposal 
was made suggesting a middle course 
to which all might agree. That pro¬ 
posal was that the membership of the 
various bodies should be consulted 
as to their willingness to merge their 
respective organisations in one Com¬ 
munist Party, and that the question of 
the relations of the new party with the 
Labour Party should be settled by the 
membership of the new party when it 
was formed. 

This proposal was in due course 
submitted to and adopted by the ex¬ 
ecutives of the BSP, the WSF, and the 
SWSS. After some delay, it appeared 
that the executive of the SLP had not 
accepted the report of their members 
at the unity conference and, whilst 
they could hardly refuse to consult 
their membership on a proposal for 
unity that had assumed such concrete 
shape, nevertheless their referendum 
was to be taken in such a fashion as 
was calculated to render its decision 
null and void so far as any definite step 
towards unity was concerned. 

Meanwhile, a struggle was pro¬ 
ceeding inside the SLP itself between 
its conservative, doctrinaire executive 
and those elements that were genuinely 
desirous of a united Communist Party. 
These elements summoned a special 
conference of their own sympathis¬ 
ers within the SLP, which was held at 


Nottingham at Easter, and from that 
conference issued a manifesto in fa¬ 
vour of unity, and explaining and de¬ 
fending the attitude of the SLP mem¬ 
bers at the original unity conference. 
This served to rally those in the SLP 
who were in favour of a Communist 
Party, and to save themselves the ex¬ 
ecutive of the SLP expelled the signa¬ 
tories from the party’s ranks. 

Those expelled from the SLP 
thereupon constituted themselves a 
Communist Unity Group, and applied 
for and were admitted to separate rep¬ 
resentation at the unity negotiations. 
From that moment the SLP ceased of¬ 
ficially to figure in the negotiations, 
and its place was taken by the CUG. 
Incidentally, this group attached to it¬ 
self every member of the SLP of stand¬ 
ing and repute, and all the known ac¬ 
tive speakers and workers joined with 
them, so that they now stand as a group 
much stronger than the SLP ever stood 
both in morale and numbers. 

This change allowed the delibera¬ 
tions to proceed a step further, but 
shortly a fresh obstacle had to be en¬ 
countered. Although the discussions 
on the unity conferences showed that 
the tactical difficulties in the way of 
the unity were still not altogether sur¬ 
mounted, they also demonstrated that, 
while each side was not prepared to 
accept fully the position of the other, 
nevertheless each - that is so far as the 
BSP and the CUG were concerned 
-was determined to hold fast to the 
negotiations in the hope of some way 
out presenting itself. 

The attitude assumed by the WSF, 
however, became more and more luke¬ 


warm and, later, distinctly hostile, and 
their contributions to the discussions 
revealed them as being more desirous 
of creating additional obstacles, and 
propounding fresh problems than of 
devising ways and means of overcom¬ 
ing difficulties. With them anti-par- 
liamentarianism - which, in the initial 
stages of the discussion, they stated 
they considered to be of altogether 
secondary importance to the need for 
unity - suddenly became a fetish, and 
was used continually to hamper the 
making of any real progress towards 
establishing the Communist Party. 

Nevertheless, the discussions were 
continued - in spite of the WSF rather 
than by their aid - and eventually a 
stage was reached when the long- 
waited solution appeared to present 
itself. It was decided that, in view of 
the failure of the delegates to agree 
upon the question of Labour Party af¬ 
filiation, the whole matter of tactics 
should be submitted to a special con¬ 
vention of the rank and file to be ar¬ 
ranged by the unity conference. This 
proposal was unanimously agreed to 
by all the sections, and the conference 
resolved itself into a Joint Provisional 
Committee for carrying the agreement 
into effect. 

It was felt, however, that for the 
rank and file conventions to be of 
any value at all, some understanding 
should be arrived at as to its relation to 
the projected Communist Party. Obvi¬ 
ously, if such a convention were held, 
and no stipulation made in connection 
with the Communist Party, there was a 
great danger that the various sides to 
the negotiations might simply use the 


convention to find the volume and ex¬ 
tent of their own support and influence, 
that those whose views on the various 
questions of tactics were not endorsed 
by the convention might break away, 
and that the outcome would mean sev¬ 
eral Communist Parties instead of one. 

Such an outcome, as will readily 
be appreciated, would have been any¬ 
thing but unity, and would certainly not 
have justified the 12 months’ delibera¬ 
tion on the matter. It was, therefore, 
resolved that the national convention 
should proclaim by resolution the for¬ 
mation of the Communist Party, which 
resolution, if accepted, would trans¬ 
form the remainder of the convention 
into a conference of the Communist 
Party, deciding its tactical policy and 
instructing its officials accordingly, the 
minority in each case being expected 
to abide by that decision. The bodies 
participating in summoning the na¬ 
tional convention were to be regarded 
as pledged to merge themselves in the 
new Communist Party, and representa¬ 
tion to the convention was to be held to 
imply that those branches, groups and 
societies sending delegates would be 
bound by the decisions of the conven¬ 
tion and would become branches of 
the Communist Party. To prevent any 
ambiguity on this point the invitation 
circular was to make it clear that this 
course was to be followed, and only 
those bodies prepared to agree to it 
were to be urged to send delegates. 3 

To this the WSF delegates took 
exception; they presently broke away 
entirely from the Provisional Commit¬ 
tee, and at a tiny and uninfluential gath¬ 
ering of their supporters, held on June 
19, ostensibly summoned to discuss 
their views on the convention propos¬ 
als, decided to change their name from 
‘Workers’ Socialist Federation’ to the 
‘Communist Party’. This may have 
been considered good tactics from 
their point of view, in that it may serve 
to give them temporarily a new lease 
of life. But that such disruptive action 
deserves the severest condemnation of 
all genuine communists is seen from 
the message received from comrade 
Lenin by the JPC and from the declara¬ 
tions presented by the general execu¬ 
tive committee to the congress of the 
Third International just assembled at 
Moscow. 

The JPC has, therefore, proceeded 
with its work along the lines agreed 
upon, and it is to give effect to that 
agreement that this convention has 
been called. It is the conviction of the 
JPC that a great deal of the difficulty 
that has had to be met and contended 
against will disappear of itself once 
the real Communist Party stands as an 
established fact. The pursuit of its pol¬ 
icy and the defence of its programme 
will create such an atmosphere as is 
calculated to develop the revolution¬ 
ary fervour that is latent within our 
movement, and sweep aside the dis¬ 
trust, suspicion and tardy indecision 
that has marked it hitherto • 

On the motion of Fred Shaw 
(BSP, East Bradford), seconded 
by F Barber (BSP, Southwark), 
the report was unanimously 
adopted. 

Notes 

1. See Weekly Worker November 11. 

2. Albert Inkpin (1884-1944) had previously 
been the secretary of the British Socialist Party, 
the largest component party of the new CPGB. 
When he gave this report, he was the secretary 
of the Joint Provisional Committee of the CPGB. 
Inkpin was the party’s first general secretary and 
led the CPGB for nine years. In 1929, he became 
secretary of the Russia Today Society until his 
death in 1944. 

3. By this stage, the South Wales Socialist 
Society had become defunct; its place on the 
JPC was subsequently taken by the South Wales 
Communist Council, a much stronger and more 
influential body. 
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Tyneside bairn 
goes ghost dancing 

David Douglass Ghost dancers: the miners’ last generation part 3: 
Stardust and coaldust Christiebooks, 2010, pp540, £12.95 



Thatcher’s boot boys 


W hen the kids are getting noisy 
about being chiselled out of an 
education and history is being 
ditched from a lot of syllabuses, there is 
no more opportune moment than the pre¬ 
sent to turn to Dave Douglass’s insider’s 
account, amongst much else, of the last 
great coal strike and the conflict between 
organised workers resisting ideologically 
motivated industrial decimation by the 
agencies of a reactionary state. 

It is hard to recall a more arresting image 
than strikebreaking police waving handfuls 
of £20 notes at impoverished strikers and 
their families. In my opinion there is little 
else more worthy of signifying the Thatcher 
era. Mind you, another image I’ll keep in 
mind, too, is of the police inspector who 
would regularly run his four-wheeled drive 
vehicle over the picket’s snowman. Each 
day they would build one to keep warm 
and alleviate the boredom, and each day 
he would knock it over with his vehicle. 
One morning the pickets built the snowman 
around an iron bollard. You can guess the 
rest. The first of the four-wheel fuckwits. 

When any idiot can airbrush out or in¬ 
vent the past (or the truth, for that mat¬ 
ter) and when books and information are in¬ 
creasingly filtered through the multinational 
media moguls and their trough swillers, we 
need a book like Dave Douglass’s just to 
find out what went on and why. 

He chronicles the strike from the inside 
- an active inside. Although there are the 
minutiae of inter-union and inter-branch 
politics, there is also a very human story 
with real people and their failings, as well 
as their acts of quiet, communal heroism. 

And it is told by a man who likes to 
tell stories as well as write history. Maybe 
that’s all history is, with the sources laid 
out in footnotes for the diligent scholar 
to examine and perhaps come to different 
conclusions. Some books you don’t go to 
for conclusions, just for the raw testimony 
- and you don’t get much rawer than this. 

I have known Douglass since we were 
bairns, on Tyneside, sticking anarchist post¬ 
ers over the ton and he was a workyticket 
then and is one still. Perhaps a good ex¬ 
ample of it is the response to the police 
blocking off pickets from getting to the 
gates - the strikers organised a go-slow on 
the motorway. 

There’s an element of the undisciplined 
imagination in the direct action of a con¬ 
voy of pickets going slow along all the 
lanes of a motorway. Undisciplined in the 
sense that you’d never get permission from 
head office for that. Douglass gives us a 
great insight into how, as well as through 
democratically based organisations, crea¬ 
tive spontaneity in political struggle can 


out-manoeuvre leaden mindsets - both of 
our enemies and friends. And for those of 
us who’d like to both remember and honour 
the miners’ struggle and learn how to build 
on it, because we cannot and must not be 
kettled by the bankers and their placemen 
in government, this is a book to go to. 

It is available from branches of 
Waterstones, Freedom Bookshop on 
Whitechapel Road, and Housemans 
Bookshop in Caledonian Road, London. 
Online you can buy it from Christiebooks. 


W hat’s all the fuss about? Surely 
these protesting students know 
that the increase in tuition fees to a 
maximum of £9,000 a year is the 
“best and fairest possible deal”? Well, 
that’s what Nick Clegg is saying. 

Some of his fellow Liberal 
Democrats are claiming students will 
actually be better off, thanks to Vince 
Cable kindly trebling the ceiling for 
fees and increasing the average debt 
from £21,000 to £30,000. Not only 
are they leaving thousands of current 
and future students in hock for up to 
30 years; to add insult to injury, they 
are treating them like stupid children 
who can’t tot up the simplest of sums. 

Unlike the desperate and totally 
discredited Lib Dems, the Weekly 
Worker does not try to pull the wool 
over your eyes. Yes, we have a 
permanent, ongoing ‘deficit’ that is 
repeatedly brought back into balance 
only through the donations of our 
readers and supporters. But we don’t 
claim that giving us a donation will 
somehow make you richer. What 
it will do, though, is help our paper 
continue to put out its unique, but 
essential message: only through 
the creation of a single, united 
Communist Party can our class resist 
and defeat the whole range of attacks 
on students, workers and retired 
people. What is more, only when it is 
armed with such a party can it go on 
to challenge for power. 

If you want that message to go out 
undiminished - indeed if you think 
it should be amplified - then please 
contribute to our fighting fund. Last 


com/christiebookWP. Signed copies are 
also available direct from the author via 
djdouglass@hotmail.co.uk. 

Also highly recommended, by the 
way, are the first two books in the trilogy: 
Geordies wa mental (wa off wa fuckin’ 
heeds) and The wheel’s still in spin, from 
the same suppliers. 

Tom Pickard 

Tom Pickard is a well-known 
Tyneside poet and occasional film 
maker 


week saw £130 come in through 
standing orders - special thanks to 
SM (£40), SD, CG (£20 each) and 
ST (£15) - and a one-off donation via 
our website from comrade DG (£10). 
Then in the post I received an extra 
£5 from IT, which he included with 
his resubscription, while a Socialist 
Resistance comrade was obviously 
so impressed with the Weekly Worker 
that he added a pound to his sub! 

And I must mention our 
comrades from the Union of Turkish 
Progressives, who donated £30 at the 
December 4 Yurukoglu Memorial 
Lecture, addressed by Hillel Ticktin. 
Finally supporters of our paper in 
Leeds donated in a way I don’t often 
write about. They simply transferred 
£15 directly to our bank account. 
It’s easy to do via your local branch 
or even easier if you have an online 
account. Just make your payment 
using sort code 30-99-64 (Lloyds 
TSB) to account 00744310. But 
please don’t forget to let me know 
about it! 

We need £1,250 any way we 
can get it, but we start the holiday- 
shortened month of December with 
only £161. Help us strike a blow not 
just against coalition attacks and lies, 
but for the future society of universal 
emancipation • 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Insult to injury 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without 
organisation the working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called ‘par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and form 
temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all imperialist wars and occu¬ 
pations but constantly strive to bring to the fore the 
fundamental question - ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It 
is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, ‘One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU- 
wide trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly 
added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class rep¬ 
resentation. But workers must be readied to make 
revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the op¬ 
pressed. Women’s oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and ecological 
sustainability are just as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and demands for high- 
quality health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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The second death 
of Liberal England 

The weakness of the Liberal Democrats benefits the Tories more than the workers’ movement, argues 

James Turley 


I f you want a clear index of the 
parlous condition of the Liberal 
Democrats, the upcoming Old¬ 
ham East by-election already serves 
the purpose - and the date has not 
even been announced. 

The election was triggered, as 
readers will be aware, after the odi¬ 
ous Labour hatchet-man, Phil Woolas, 
was removed from parliament charged 
with having knowingly spread utterly 
fictional accusations against his Lib 
Dem opponent. In May the constitu¬ 
ency was balanced on a knife’s edge 
- under the normal circumstances of 
routine British politics, the Lib Dems 
would be in with a good shout to wipe 
out Labour’s majority. 

As it is, though, their activists look 
forward to the day with the same dread 
that they may view Armageddon. 
Seven months in coalition government 
with the Tories has left them swing¬ 
ing in the wind. Poll ratings have col¬ 
lapsed; rank-and-file activists, not to 
mention backbench MPs and back¬ 
room apparatchiks, are increasingly 
divided. The only consolation on of¬ 
fer in Oldham is that, among others, 
Lib Dem candidate Elwyn Watkins 
will face British National Party leader 
Nick Griffin - that will at least provide 
a diversionary sideshow. 

The direct cause of all the Lib 
Dems’ troubles can by summed up in 
three words beloved of Tony Blair - 
education, education, education. That 
was the most controversial matter at 
their party conference this autumn, 
though then the focus was more on 
the ‘Building schools for the future’ 
fiasco and Michael Gove’s other insidi¬ 
ous plans for the British school system. 

Now, of course, the focus has shift¬ 
ed to tuition fees. This is something 
Lib Dem ministers cannot palm off on 
their Tory colleagues - for one thing, 
the enormous proposed hike in fees 
has been cooked up by Vince Cable’s 
business department; for another, the 
party’s leading lights (unwisely, as 
Clegg now admits) went into the May 
election not only having opposition to 
fee rises in their manifesto, but having 
made personal and very public pledges 
to vote against any such hikes. 

As pressure mounts from student 
protestors, Lib Dem backbenchers are 
beginning to waver - to put it mildly. 
The BBC surveyed all 57 Lib Dem 
MPs, and found only two willing to 
declare support for the government 
plans - presumably Clegg and Cable. 
Thirteen - including former lead¬ 
ers Menzies Campbell and Charles 
Kennedy - plan to vote with Labour; 
the rest are undecided, refusing to com¬ 
ment or even to respond. It is worth 
noting, also, that rightwing Tory David 
Davis plans to vote against - no sur¬ 
prises there, since Davis has persis¬ 
tently tried to undermine the coali¬ 
tion. The question is how many other 


Tory grumblers will make the same 
Machiavellian move. 

Cable’s and Clegg’s excuse for 
reneging on their promise is truly 
perfunctory - we are in a coalition 
government, there is a process of give 
and take (from a Lib Dem perspective, 
rather more give than take), etc. It has 
half a ring of sincerity to it - except that 
it is basically another way of saying, 
‘We got a better offer’. If it was so im¬ 
portant that they were willing to make 
personal pledges on the matter, then 
they should have held out for the right 
to vote against - as it is, the flip-flop on 
fees is one aspect among many of what 
amounts to utterly unashamed electoral 
fraud in May. It is an instance of men¬ 
dacity, in fact, very much comparable 
to Phil Woolas’s - albeit not so person¬ 
ally vicious. Should Watkins receive a 
trouncing in Oldham East, it will thus 
be a satisfyingly ironic outcome. 

2015 wipe-out? 

It is not beyond the realms of possibil¬ 
ity for the Lib Dems to recover well 
enough to face the next general elec¬ 
tion in good order. For many reasons, 
however, it is unlikely. They remain 
lashed to the Tories, and the Tories 
have the scent of blood in their nos¬ 
trils - the cuts are only beginning to 
bite, and are to deepen progressively 
over four years. As things get worse, 
it is the Lib Dems who will suffer the 
most - after all, the Tories have the 
advantage of the support of the bile¬ 
spitting rightwing press and signifi¬ 
cant sections of big business. The only 
potential ‘success’ on the cards is the 
referendum on the alternative vote 
electoral system - although, one ima¬ 
gines, all its opponents will have to 
do to sink AV will be to point out that 


the Lib Dems would be more likely 
to get in again. 

Hardly surprising, then, that the 
persistent rumours of some kind of 
deal at the next general election have 
resurfaced once again. In a rare pub¬ 
lic appearance, former Tory prime 
minister John Major - no stranger to 
balancing the whims of bitter factional 
rivals - suggested that, should the coa¬ 
lition fail to complete its work during 
the current term, it should go to the 
country for re-election as the coali¬ 
tion. He dismissed the rejections of 
the idea coming from both partners: 
“Neither party will admit that possi¬ 
bility at present, not least because it 
would upset their core vote, but - if 
events turn out well for the coalition 
- I, for one, would not be surprised at 
that outcome” (The Daily Telegraph 
November 26). 

Major is wrong to lay the blame for 
all this on the “core vote”, which is 
truer for the Tories than the Lib Dems. 
The latter face a rather more serious 
challenge - it is no exaggeration to say 
that coalition with the Tories, which 
looked like a taste of the big time back 
in May, now represents an existential 
threat to them as an independent politi¬ 
cal force. Should Cameron, in 2015, 
strike a deal with Clegg and co, the 
latter will effectively become a gin¬ 
ger group of the Tories, only electable 
where they are unopposed by the latter. 

What remains of the Lib Dems after 
this de facto defection will be a small 
rump of MPs, comparable to the sta¬ 
tus of the Liberal Party throughout the 
‘short 20th century’. This is not a deci¬ 
sion that even so repugnant a group of 
opportunists as they will take lightly. 
On the other hand, to compete with the 
Tories and Labour at the next election, 


barring a political miracle, will result 
equally in electoral wipe-out; as the 
date looms, an electoral deal will come 
more and more to look like an offer 
they can’t refuse. 

For this reason, it is wrong to draw 
the conclusion from Lib Dem discom¬ 
fort that the government as a whole is 
weak, divided and will collapse with 
a big enough push from our side. This 
appears to be the perspective of the 
Socialist Workers Party - a central 
committee-penned advance taster 
from the third SWP pre-conference 
bulletin, focused on the student pro¬ 
tests, states ecstatically that the latter 
have “have sent a shudder through 
the establishment and exposed what 
a weak government this really is ... 
Vince Cable’s suggestion that he might 
join his colleagues in abstaining on 
fees shows that it is fast becoming 
an issue that could bring the govern¬ 
ment down - after only six months in 
office.” 

There is a half-truth here - the gov¬ 
ernment has not been so weak as it is 
now during its whole time in office. 
The December 9 vote has become, one 
way or another, a test of Nick Clegg’s 
credibility. His party will almost cer¬ 
tainly split three ways, with perhaps 
a majority either abstaining or voting 
against the bill. Does that mean the Lib 
Dems are about to break their coalition 
agreement with the Tories and depart 
from government? It looks unlikely. 

Clegg will surely convince his col¬ 
leagues to stay ... and perhaps go for 
a renewal of the coalition. He can say, 
with total honesty, that to break from 
the Tories is to risk the job of every Lib 
Dem MP. Those who have snuck into 
marginal seats will have to weigh their 
principles against their wallets. Recent 


history militates strongly against the 
view that Lib Dem MPs are overbur¬ 
dened with principles. 

The weakness of the Lib Dems is 
not a source of weakness in the govern¬ 
ment - on the contrary, it is a source of 
strength. The coalition agreement was 
a masterstroke of political engineering 
from the Tories’ point of view - it has 
been meticulously designed to leave 
the junior partners as fall guys. The 
more they look likely to take the fall, 
the more reliant they are on Cameron’s 
patronage. It is a perfect circle. 

The militancy of the school and 
college students has been inspirational 
to millions who are worriedly facing 
George Osborne’s ‘age of austerity’. 
Next year we will begin to see the en¬ 
try of the organised working class into 
the battle. However, if we expect the 
coalition to fall with the first big push, 
we are likely to be disappointed. It will 
take more than occupations, mass 
demonstrations, even one-day general 
strikes to shift this government. 

We need a political alternative. 
Obviously not Ed Miliband and his 
shadow cabinet. They are just as com¬ 
mitted to cuts as the coalition - only 
slightly later and slightly less deep. 
No, what we need is a united party of 
the left. We call it a Communist Party. 
Such a party can only be worthwhile 
to the working class if it openly and 
boldly espouses internationalism, 
Marxism and the rule of the working 
class. That means a break from cross¬ 
class popular fronts with the Greens, 
from Keynesianism and the continu¬ 
ation of wage-slavery - from all that 
passes as common sense for far too 
many on the left today • 

james.turley@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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